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WALTHAM WATCHES! 
3-4 PLATE, 16 and 20 SIZES. 


THESE ARE THE 'BEST WATCHES MADE IN 
THIS COUNTRY, AND ARE MADE WITH AND 
WITHOUT STEM WINDING ATTACHMENT. 

THEY ARE FINISHED IN THE BEST MAN- 
NER AND RUN WITH THE GREATEST ACCU- 
RACY, AND CANNOT BE EXCELLED ANYWHERE 
AT THEIR RESPECTIVE PRICES. 

THE CASES ARE ALL OF THE NEWEST 
PATTERNS, AND SPECIALLY MADE TO OUR 
OWN ORDER. 

OUR STOCK OF THESE WATCHES IS NOW 
THE LARGEST, AND OUR PRICES, ALL THINGS 
CONSIDERED, ARE THE LOWEST IN THE CITY. 


BALL, BLACK & CO., 
JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
565 AND 567 BROADWAY. 


‘JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN Brancu oF THE HousE, 
91 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Hauwny Owan, Agent 


| 
| 
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3OAS. Ladies’ and Children’s UNDE CLOTHING, 
and Infants’ WARDROBES, in stock, ready for im- 
mediate use. 


DINNER, RECEPTION, AND BABL DRESSES 


made toorder, Especial attention paid to WEDDING 
OUTFITS. 


BISHOP and REIN, 
JEWELLERS, 





UNDER Firra AVENUE Horet. 
DIAMONDS, 
FINE JEWELRY, CORALS, 
WATCHES, 
STERLING SILVER WARE. 


At CLOsE PRIcEs. 





ESTABLISHED 1887! 


TAYLOR, 
OLMSTED, 
& TAYLOR, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
DIAMONDS, WATCHES, 
CLOCKS, BRONZES, 

AND RICH FANCY GOODs, 


Removed from No. 9 Marmpen Lane 


To No. 6 BOND STREET, N. Y. 


Sole Agents for Jaques Le Coultre Razors. 








THE 
NEW YORK 
DIAMOND COMPANY. 
IMPORTERS, 
CUTTERS, and 
_, POLISHERS, 


DIAMONDS 
Or THE First WATER. 
No. 19 East 15th Street, 
NEW YORK, 
Between Union Square and Fifth Avenue 


Cor. SIXTEENTH St., New York. 


A CREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y¥., 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, )URING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 to 
$20 monthly until paid; the same to bet, and rent 
applied if purchare* A new kind of PARLOR OR- 
GN, the most beautiful style and perfect tone ever 
made, now on exhibition at 481 Broadway, New York. 





National Chorus Book! 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


Contains a fine selection of ORATORIO AND 
OPERATIC CHORUSES, and a choice collection of 
new GLEES, QUARTETTES, &c. 


It is similar, in general design, to the well-known 
CHORUS WREATH. Commended to Musical Socie- 
ties, Conventions and Choirs. 


Price $1.50. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 








Rich Laces and Embroideries, Rib- 
bons, Velvets, Reps, and Dress 
Trimmings, in all the new 









<4 C — Fine 2 French 
\ ancy Goods, Etc., 
Xo, Ftc., Etc. 
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Articles for 

Ladies’ Evening 

Wear made up to 
order. 

879 Broadway, New Work, 


ORDERS SENT BY MAxL oR 
Express. ™ 





PARIS MILLINERY. 


MME. FERRERO, 
NO. G6 LAFAYETTE PLACE 
Has now an elegant assortment of 


Paris Fall and Winter Bonnets, 
Round Hats, 


Exquisite Novelties in 
Dress Caps, Flowers, Feathers, etc. 
Mowrning Bonnets Always on Hand. 
Particular attention paid to orders, 


A CHRISTMAS PUDDING 
FULL OF PLUMS, Sent Free on receipt of Stamp 
for Postage, Address ADAMS & CO,, Boston, 











*,* Another edition ready this week, beautifully 
illustrated. 1 50. 


MORNING GLORIES-BY MI§$8 ALCOTT. 


The “Sunday Sehcol Gazette’ says of it:—* Deti 
cious! That is the most expressive condensed criti- 
cism of this lovely book. Almost any child will 
enjoy having it read to them, ‘The exquisite grace 
with which the stories are told is no small part of its 
attraction ; it is so desirable to accustom our children 
to good English.” 


Price $ 


RESOLUTION. 


A very entertaining new book by A. 8. Roe, author 
of, True to the Last,” ‘I’ve been Thinking,” ‘A 
Long Look Afiead,” ete. Price $1 50. 

Also new, uniform editions of Mr. Roe’s excellent 
books, put up handsomely in box sets of 4 volumes. 
Price $1 50 each. 


ANTIDOTE TO “THE GATES AJAR.” 
A handsome reprint of a remarkably popular little 
English religious work, which is already in its TENTH 
EDITION. Price 25 cents. 
MOTHER GOOSE SET TO MUSIC. 

A beautiful Christmas volume, contaiuing the fam- 
ous ‘Mother Goose Melodies; arranged with music 
for voice and piano, together with a large number of 
new and comical illustrations. Price $2 vv. 

BRAZEN GATES. 

A capital new juvenile book, by ‘‘ Widow Gold- 
smith’s Daughter.” With illustrations. Price $1 50 

HOUSES NOT MADE WITH HANDS. 


A charming new juvenile, beautifully printed on 
tinted paper, and illustrated by Hoppin. Price $1 Ov, 











CHRONICLES OF GOTHAM. 

A rich and racy Biblical History of the Tammany 
Ring, Erie Fight, Burlesque Opera, &c., &c., being a 
continuation of the famous Satire, ** The New Gospel 
of Peace,” by the same anthor. Price 25 cents, 
JOSH BILLINGS’ FARMER'S ALMINIX 

FOR 1872. 





Josh Billings has almost outdone himself in this 
new almanac. It is one of the funniest publications 
ever issued, Full of comical illustrations. It should 
hang alongside of the comb-case and looking-glass in 
every farmer's house in America, Price 25 cents. 


MILLBANK. 


Acharming new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, 
one of the very best and most captivating books ever 


written by thisauthor, Price $1 59. 

Nearly 50,000 have already been sold of this splendid 
book, by the Author of Tempest and Sunshine—Lena 
Rivers — Marian Grey—Meadowbrook — English Or- 
phans— Cousin Maude—Homestead—Ivora Deane— 
Darkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington—Came- 


ron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn’s Mistake, &c 


AT LAST. 
A charming new novel by Manion Hartanp, au 
thor of those other popular books: Alone~Hidden 


Path—Moss-Side—Nemesis—Miriam—Helea Gardner 
—Hnusbands and Homes — Sunny-bank — Phemiec’s 
Temptation—Ruby's Husband—Empty Heart, ete.— 


Price $1 50. 

ww These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 
price, by 

G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Madison Square, cor, Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 





Now York, 


where—and sent by mail, postage free, ou receipt of 
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HIGHER EDUCATION. 
ELLMUTH COLLEGE. Board and Tuition per 
annum, $226. 

Helimuth’s Ladies’ College. 
Inaugurated by H.R.H. Prince Arthur. Board and 
Tuition per annum, $236. Prestpent: The Very 
Rev. I. Hellmuth, D.D., Dean of Huron. 

(2 For articulars apply to Major Evans, Lon-| 
don, ¢ Canada West. 


I 





PECULIAR CHARMS | _ 


OF THE 
BRADBURY PIANO. 
REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


| 
ed | 
Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as | 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

27° From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianes in our families, and they give entire satisfac- | 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from | 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. | 

MRS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 

8. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 


EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 
ware, O. 


DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate 
DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 
D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 

Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 

New York. 

Rey. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 

THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 

ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The manufactured; warranted six yeurs. 
Pianos to let, and reut applied if purchased; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. 
tuned and’ repaired. 

Organs and Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 


D.C. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


best 


Pianos 


Melodeons to 





Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, t 

. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. ‘ 

Seana: F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wim. 
Bradbury: 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it alPshe can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “ INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 

so long, that now to ask me how I like it Is like ask- 

ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were to ask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON. 
LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON, 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 

F. G. Smith and Co.: 

Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my house. It ia a very superior instrument, both 
in itsfinish atid power. I heartily wish you successas 
successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos, 

Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & co., 


Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York, 
F. G. SMITH. i. 7. M'COUN, 


GREAT. CHANCE, FOR AGENTS. 

> you want an agency, local or traveling, with 
tek ance to mi ke 85 +. $30 per day selling 
our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines? 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson River Mic od 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., 
or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, I "| 


B. 


N. MECHLER, 
8. Army, in charge. 























TO AGENTS 

There is no more 
for than 

| 


THE ALBION, | 


This old established Journal is well known through- 
out the country, and the Engravings that are offered 
as Premiums are worth more than the amount of thee 
subscription. 


popular publication to canvas | 


} 


Very liberal terms are offered to steady, 
and energetic Agents. Send for cireular. 


TIM AAING 


ADJUSTABLE BRACKETS, 
WITH OR WITHOUT SHELVING, 
IN ALL STYLES, 
Manufactured by the 


AMERICAN SHELVING C€O., 


21 COURTLAND anv 31 CHURCH STS 


trustworthy 





ta 


New York. | 
E 


w. Gavir, Manager 
$3™ Sond for Ulustrated Circular and Price List.! 


‘TOMES 


\\ 
Fy 





TRADE MARS 


Samuel Allsopp & Sons, 
BURTON-ON-TRENT, ENGLAND. 
For Sale in Wood to Arrive and in Store 
Consular Seal Champagne, 


& VAN RENSSELAER, 


No. 6 Maren Lane. 





IcLeod & “Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
No. 729 Broadw ay, Corner of Waverley Place. 


H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Each case containing one bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON, 
Guaranteed pure and of the very be - ay. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLAI 
Sent by Express C, O. D., or Post- ~ order. 
i. HENDERSON, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 


2 ae MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perfogation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
prevent alteration.— 
The points are inked 
and penetrate the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be removed 
by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine. Price $20. 
J. G. MOODY, 
68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box 6028, New York, 
CALL OR SE ND FOR A CIRCULAR. 





“KAY. ANAGH & DEC KER’S IMPROVED BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat- 
gut cushion, at greatly reduced prices. New 5x!0 
Tables, complete, $275 each, a other sizes at cor- 
reapondiug rates. Warerooms, corner of Canal and 
Ce aire Streets, 

woop CARPETINC. 
THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF’G CO. 
180 Broapway. 


kitchens, sa 
foot ; dining 










Offices, stores, 
loons, 28c. per 
rooms, halls, vestibules and 
libraries in elegant parquet, 
from 35c. to $1.00 per foot. 

Inlaid and solid Hard Wood 
Floors from 60c. per foot in new 
and elegant designs, 

Send stamp for 
pamphlet. 


Whitney's Neats Foot Harness Soap. 
(STEAM REFINED.) 
It Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps at 

the same time. For Sale by Harness 


Makers, Grocers, and Druggists every- 
where, Manufactured by 


G. F. WHITNEY & CO., Lexington, 


illustrated 





at 
= 
= 
= 
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Mass. 





TAKE 


No medicine which will increase the derangement of 


asystem already disordered by disease. Violent ca- 
thartics that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 
ract, prostrating the strength and irritating the deli- 
cate membrane of the alimentary canal, are never 
needful. The best 


COUNSEL 


that can be given to persons suffering from dyspepsia, 


bilious complaints, constipation, 


or any disorder 
affecting the stomach, 


the liver, or the excretive or- 


| gans, is to tone, cle: anse and regulate these important 


viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable alterative operates 


WITH 
the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the digestive organs and the in- 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique 
the Seltzer Spa has been considered the finest corree- 
tive in the world, “ this preparation is chemically 
f 


identical with it. 
YOUR 

complaint is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, biliousness, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 
neys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, but Riso a gene- 
ral invigorant, and that its saline principle has a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 


REASON 

and common sense in determining the merits 6f a 
medicine, it seems almost unnece ssury to point out the 
advantages which a specific so gentle, safe and certain 
in its operation las over the nauseous and pungent 
drugs which exhaust the bodily energies of the pa 

tient, and literally scourge his internal Organization 
without affecting a radical cure Invalids, TAKE 


| COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the remedy 


— tones while it regulates, and leaves no sting 
ehind, 


Seld oy all Mruggiste, 


For more than a hundred years the water of | 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


CUNARD LINE. 

The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships. 
Between New York and Liverpool. 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

Rates of Passage. 

By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 


Per Russia and Scotia 
First Cabin, pone ee on Second Cabin, $8000, Gold 





other Wednesday Ships. 
First Cabin, goon Gold. Second Cabin, $80 00, Gold 
Return Tickets, Cabin.......$220 «0 and 4 ba Gold 
Been COREE... ..ccccsccscccce socsese ‘ 00, Gold 
By Steamers carry ing Steerage A a 
First Cabin....$80, Gold. Steerage.. .. $30 Currency. 
Return Tickets. . # 150 00, Gold 
Tickets to Par's.. "$15 00, Gold, additional. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown | 

and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 





THE ALBION 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL 
Of Literature, Art, Politics, Finance 
and General News. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
AT 39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


The Premiums offered to Subscribers have al- 


Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Guseors | |ways formed a prominent feature in the man- 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continen 
and for Mediterranean ports. 


For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Bowling Green. 


For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
‘CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 


Building 





Between New York and Liverpool, 


CALLING AT CORK HARBOR EACH WAY. 
New and Magnificent Steamers, combining 
SAFETY, SPEED AND COMFORT 
ATLANTIC, sails Nov. 11, at 4 P/M. 


Passenger accommodations unrivalled. Piano and 

ss, provided—Hot and Cold Baths—Main Saloon 
—Smoking Room—in midship section. 

Rates—Saloon, $80 Gold. Excursion, $140 Gold. 
Steerage $30 Currency. 

Apply—Watre Star Line Orrices. 

J. H. SPARKS, Agent, 19 Broadway, 

ISMAY, IMRIE & CO., 10 Water St., 

and 7 East India Avenue, Leadenhall St., 


u..&. 
Liverpool, 
London. 


For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
IN MAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 
Rates of Passage. 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 
Payable in Gold. Payable in C opened 


Finest CaBin...........$75 | STEERAGE .. 
Do toLondon.. 80 Do to London.. 35 
Do to Paris....... 90 Do to Paris..... 38 


Do toHalifax,N.S. 20 Do toHalifax, N.S. 15 
PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


Fimst Casi. STEERAGE. 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
aS 80 | Liverpool.............. $30 
REPENS asa cithcewanes 15 


Tickets sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates. 
For further information, apply at the Company's 


offices. 

JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 a, New York. 
NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 


Sa WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 





Sparn....(Now pulting) peasae beeneedh Saeune. 
Eeyrrr.. | ae 
HOLLAND....... Py ‘vo tons. Heuvevis paveeee 3, 315 ee 
seb nckne 000 * PENNSYLVANIA..2,872 “* 
PRANCS........ Vireinia. 876 ** 
THE QUEEN....3,517 “* DeNMARK....... 3,117 ** 


One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool, calling at Queenstown. 

Rates of Passage. 

To Liverpool or Queenstown: 

Cabin 5S and $65 C urrency 

** prepaid from Liverp'l, ieee n.$65and $75 * 


* to Liverp'l or Queenstown and Return. $19 
Steerage, to Liverpool...................see000. 


“prepaid from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
Glasgow, and Londonderry............ 


For freight or passage apply at the Orricr or THE 
Company, 69 Broadway. 
F. W. J. HURST, Sage. 


STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails. 

From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 


“ 
“ 


COLORADO.. ..Capt. Freeman. .Oct. 25, at 3.00 P.M. 
ba! | oo a at -Capt. Williams. Nov. 1, at 8.50 A.M. 
VADA ..Capt. Forsyth... Nov. 8, at 2.30 P.M. 
wy OMING ... Capt. Whinera ray.,Nov. 15, at 8.30 A.M. 
MINNESOTA... ‘apt. Freeman... Nov. 22, at 2.30 P.M. 
Cabin Passage........... (Gold). . 
Steerage... ....... CC urrency). sy 


Saloon and State Rooms ‘all on Deck. 

Steerage Passage Otlice, No. 29 Broadway. 

Fer freight or cab _n passage, apply to 
WILLIAMS & GUION, 


No. 63 Wal! Street 


TAPSCOTT’S EMICRATION 


AND 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South St., New York. 
PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY. 

By First Class Steamships. 
ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 

By Reevuiar Sartine Packets WEEKLY. 


DRAFTS for £1 and Upwards, available in any part 














of Great Britain and Ire,and at the lowest rates, 


1+ -- = - 











agement of this Popular Journel, and the following 
arrangements for the current year will be welcome to 
our readers. Yielding to the wish generally expressed 
by our Subscribers, the following Chromos are added 
to the list on the annexed terms :— 


The ALBION with any one of four Chromos 


of SWISS AND ITALIAN SCENERY.......$5 00 
The ALBION with a Chromo of the HUDSON AT 
i eckcesccuecetantsineodcentetandianehic (On 


The ALBion with a Chromo of FAUST AND 
MARGUERITE or of ROMEO AND JULIET, 
imported from Italy for 


the ALBIon....$8 00 


These Premiums are superb works of Art, and are 
often mistaken for Oil Paintings. They are offered to 
each annual Subscriber, paying in advance, and are 
| mailed toany address postpaid. A fresh supply is 
now received, and to prevent disappointment, 
The follow- 


ing is a list of the engravings of which two are 


an 
early application for them is requested, 


offered to any subscriber for $5 00 per annum :— 


Caaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

ALLAn’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Srvuart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 

Knicut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buck.er’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 

Portrait oF GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Hernrixe’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stantield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

WanbeEsForpDE’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 33x25. 

LaNpDsEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LanpstEr’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25, 

LaNbDsEER’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WaNpDEsFoRDE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 23x2 

Wikis’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

WanDEs¥ForpDE's DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw- 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


or. 
4 


Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
Proprietor of the ALBion, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal authorities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 


The ALBION will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of all arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. Inso doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with- 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers, * 


The following are the advertising rates: 


30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each nsertion one month. 
2 


. e three months. 


o 


“ “ 


six months. 
12 one year. 
In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 


failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
fact. 


“ “ “ 


All communications should be addressed 
PIERCY WILSON, 
NEW YORK ALBION OFFICE, 





39 Park Row, New York. 
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AN AUTUMN REVERIE. 


Shrill through the russet trees 

Whistles the autumn breeze : 
Summer is dead. 

Leaves from the boughs around 

Wither, and on the ground 
Lifeless are shed. 


Rich is the autumn glow ; 
But the wind whispers low 
Of winter near. 
Winter will pass away, 
Darkness gives place to day, 
Once more the summer ray 
Gladdening the year. 


Day follows Nature's night, 

Sorrow may breed delight, 
And from above 

Sunshine may soon restore 

Winter's theits—never more 
To me, my lcve! 


Flowers they may bloom again, 
Washed by the vernal rain, 
On sunshine fed ; 
Earth may regain her hue, 
Summer cannot renew 
Love that is dead. 
—London Society 


ciisininpiilinninicdits 
THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 
(From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER XXX1L.—Continued. 


The Rue du Chevalier Bayard was a street of tall gaunt 
houses that had seen better days—houses with porte-cocheres, 
exaggerated iron knockers and queer old lamps; dreary bal- 
conies on the first-floor, with here and there a plaster vase 
containing some withere:] member of the palm tribe, or a 
faded orange-tree ; everywhere and in everything an air of 
dilapidation and decay ; faded curtains, that had once been 
tine, flapping in the open windows; Venetian shutters going 
to ruin; and the only glimpse of brightness or domestic com- 
fort confined to the humble parlor of the portress, who kept 
watch and ward over one of the dismal mansions, and who 
had a birdcage hanging in her window, an Angora cat sun- 
ning itself on the stone sill, and a row of scarlet geraniums 
in the little iron balcony. 

But this model portress did not preside over the house in- 
habited by Austin Lovel. There Clarissa found only a little 
deaf old man, who grinned and shook his head helplessly 
when she questioned him, and shrugged his shoulders and 
pointed to the staircase—a cavernous stone staircase, with an 
odor as of newly-opened graves. She went up to the first- 
floor, past the e,fresol, where the earthy odor was subjugated 
by a powerful smell of cooking, in which garlic was the pre- 
vailing feature. One tall door on the first-floor was painted 
a pale pink, and had still some dingy indications of former 
gilding upon its mouldings. On this pink door was in- 
scribed the name of Mr. Austin, Painter. 

Clarissa rang a bell, and a tawdry-looking French servant, 
with his earrings and a dirty muslin cap, came to answer her 
summons. Mr. Austin was at home; would madame please 
to enter. Madame, having replied in the aftirmative, was 
shown into a small sitting-room, furnished with a heteroge- 
neous collection of cabinets, tables, and sofas, every one of 
which bore the stamp of the broker's shop—things which 
had been graceful and pretty in their day, but from which 
the ormolu-moulding had been knocked off here, and the 
inlaid-wood chipped away there, and the tortoiseshell crack- 
ed in another place, until they seemed the very emblems of 
decay. It was as if they had been set up as perpetual moni- 
tors—monuments of man’s fragility. “This is what life 
comes to,” they said in their silent fashion. This faded rub- 
bish in buhl and marqueterie was useful enough to Mr. 
Lovel, however; and on his canvas the faded furniture 
glowed and sparkled with all its original brightness, fresh 
as the still-life of Meissonier. There were a child's toys scat- 
tered on the floor; and Clarissa heard a woman's voice talk- 
ing to a child in an adjoining room, on the other side of a 
pair of tall pink folding-doors. Then she heard her brother's 
voice saying something to the servant; and at the sound she 
felt as if she must have fallen to the ground. Then one of 
the doors was opened, and a woman came in; a pretty, faded- 
looking woman, dressed in a light-blue morning wrapper 
that might very well have been cleaner; a woman with a 
great deal of dyed hair in an untidy mass at the back of her 
head; a woman whom Clarissa felt it must be a difficult 
thing to like. 

This was her brother's wife, of course. There was a boy 
of four or five years old clinging to his mother’s gown, and 
Clarissa’s heart yearned to the child. He had Austin’s face. 
It would be easy to love Aim, she thought. 

“Mr. Austin is in his paintin’-room, madame,” said the 
wife, putting on a kind of company manner. “ Did you wish 
to see him about a picture? Je parle tres poo de Frangais, 
mais si—” 

“T am English,” Clarissa answered, smiling ; “if you will 
kindly tell Mr. Austin a lady from England wishes to see 
him. What a dear little boy! May I shake hands with 
him ?” 

“Give the lady your hand, Henery,” said the mother. 
“ Not that one,” as the boy, after the invariable custom of 
childhood, offered his left—* the right hand.” 

Clarissa took the sticky little paw tenderly in her pearl- 
gray glove. To think that her brother Austin Lovel should 
have married a woman who could call her son, “ Henery,” 
and who had such an unmistakable air of commonness! 

The wife went back to the painting-room ; and returned 
the next minute to beg the visitor to “ step this way, if you 
please, ma’am.” She opened one of the folding-doors wide 
as she spoke, and Clarissa went into a large room, at the 
other end of which there stood a tall slim young man, in a 
short velvet coat, before a small easel. 

_ It was her brother Austin ; pale anda trifle haggard, too old 
in looks for his years, but very handsome—a masculine edi- 





| tion of Clarissa herself, in fact; the same delicate clearly-cut, “Ihave always been an unlucky beggar,” he said in his 


features, the same dark hazel eyes, shaded by long brown 
lashes tinged with gold. This was what Mrs. Granger saw 
in the broad noonday sunshine ; while the painter, looking up 
| from his easel, beheld a radiant creature approaching him, a | 
| woman in pale-gray silk, that it would have been rapture to 
| paint; a woman with one of the loveliest faces he had ever 
seen, crowned with a broad plait of dark-brown hair, and 
|some delicate structure of point-lace and pink roses, called 
| by courtesy a bonnet. 

He laid down his mahl-stick, and came to meet her, with a 
| puzzled look in his face. Her face seemed familiar to him 
| somehow, and yet he had no recollection of ever having seen 
| her before. He saw the faded counterpart of that bright face 
/every morning in his looking-glass. 
| She held out both her hands. 

“ Austin, don’t you know me ?” 

He gave a cry of pleased surprise, and caught her in his 
arms. 

“ Clarissa!” he exclaimed; “ why, my darling, how lovely 
you have grown! My dear little Clary! How well I re- 
|member the sweet young face, and the tears and kisses, and 
the slender little figure in its childish dress, that day your 
father carried you off to school! My own little Clary, what 
a happiness to see you! But you never told me you were 
coming to Paris.” 

“ No, dear, I kept that for a surprise. And are you really 
glad to see me, Austin ?” 
| “Really glad! Is there any one in the world could make 
jme gladder ?” 

“1 am so happy to hear that. I was almost afraid you 
had half forgotten me. Your letters were so few, and so 
short.” 

“Letters!” cried Austin Lovel, with a laugh; “I never 
was much of a hand at letter-writing; and then I hadn't 
anything particularly pleasant to write about. You musn’t 
gauge my aflection by the length of my letters, Clary. And 
then I have to work deucedly hard when lam at home, and 
have very little time for scribbling.” 

Clarissa glanced round the room while he was speaking. 
Every detail in her brother's surroundings had an interest for 
her. Here, as in the drawing-room, there was an untidy air about 
everything—a want of harmony in all the arrangements. 
There were Flemish carved-oak cabinets, and big Japan 
vases; a mantelpiece draped with dusty crimson velvet, a 
broken Venetian glass above it, and a group of rusty-looking 
arms on each side; long limp amber curtains to the three 
tall windows, with festooned valances in an advanced stage 
of disarrangement and dilapidation. There were some logs 
burning on the hearth, a pot of chocolate simmering among 
the ashes, and breakfast laid for one person upon a little 
table by the fire—the remnant of a perigord-pie, flanked bya 
stone bottle of curacoa. 

She looked at her brother with anxious scrutinizing eyes. 
No, George Fairfax had not deceived her. He had the look 
of aman who was going the wrong way. There were pre- 
mature lines across the forehead, and about the dark brilliant 
eyes; & nervous expression in the contracted lips. Lt was 
the face of a man who burns the candle of life at both ends. 
Late hours, anxiety, dissipation of all kinds, had set their 
fatal seal upon his countenance. 

“ Dear Austin, you are as handsome as ever ; but I don't 
think you are looking well,” she said tenderly. 

“Don’t look so alarmed, my dear girl,’ he answered 





’ 








lightly; “1 am well enough; that is to say, lam never ii, 
never knock under, or strike work. There are men who go 
through life like that—never ill, and never exactly well. I 
rarely get up in the morning without a headache ; but I gen- 
erally brighten considerably as the sun goes down. We move 
with a contrary motion, Helos and 1.” 

“Tam afraid vou work too hard, and sit up too late.” 

“As to working hard, my dear, that is a necessity ; and 
going out every night is another necessity. I get my com- 
missions in society.” 

“ But you must have a reputation by this time, Austin; 
and comunissions would come to you, [ should think, without 
your courting them.” 

“ No, child; Ihave only a reputation de salon, Lam only 
known in a certain set. Anda man must live, you see. To 
a man himself that is the primary necessity. Your generosity 
set me on my legs last year, and tempted me to take this 
floor, and make a slight advance movement altogether. I 
thought etter rooms would bring me better work—sitters 
for a new style of cabinet-portraits, and so cn. But so far 
the rooms have been a comparatively useless extravagance. 
However, I go out a good deal, and meet a great many influ- 
ential people ; so I can scarcely miss « success in the end.” 

“But if you sacrifice you health in the mean time, Aus- 
tin.” 

“Sacrifice my health! That's just like a woman. If a 
man looks a trifle pale, and dark under the eyes, she begins 
to fancy he’s dying. My poor little wife takes just the same 
notions into her head, and would like me to stop at home 
every evening to watch her darn the children’s stockings.” 

“{ think your wife is quite right to be anxious, Austin ; 
and it would be much better for you to stay at home, even to 
see stockings darned. It must be very dull for her too when 
you are out, poor soul.” 

Mr. Lovel shrugged his shoulders with a deprecating air. 

“ Cest son meticer,’ he said. “ | suppose she does find it 
rather dismal at times; but there are the children, you see— 
it is a woman’s duty to find all-suflicient society in_ her chil- 
dren. And now, Clary, tell me about yourself. You have 
made a brilliant match, and are mistress of Arden Court. A 
strange stroke of fortune, that. And you are happy, I hope, 
my dear?” 

“Tought to be very happy,’ Clarissa answered, with a 
faint sigh, thinking perhaps that, bright as her life might 
be, it was not quite the fulfilment of her vague girlish 
dreams—not quite the life she had fancied lying before her 
when the future was all unknown; “I ought to be very 
happy and very grateful to Providence; and, O Austin, my 
boy is the sweetest darling in the world!” 

Austin Lovel looked doubtful for a moment, half inclined 
to think “ my boy” might stand for Daniel Granger. 

“You must see him, Austin,” continued his sister; “ he is 
nearly ten monihs old now, and such a beauty !” 

“O, the baby!” said Austin, rather coolly. “I daresay he’s 
a nice little chap, and I should like to see him very much, if 











it were practicable. But how about Granger himself? He 
isa good sort of fellow, I hope ?” 

“He is all goodness to me,” Clarissa answered gravely, | 
casting down her eyes as she spoke; and Austin Lovel knew | 


had been no love-match. 
They talked for some time; talked of the old days when 





made the story of his life, Austin Love) spoke very little, 


careless way. “ There’s very little use in going over the 


j|old ground. Some men never get fairly on the high-road of 


life. They spend their existence wading across swamps, 
and scrambling through bushes, and never reach any particu- 
lar point at the end. My career has been that sort of thing.” 

“But you are so young, Austin,” pleaded Clarissa, “ and 
may do so much yet.” 

He shook his head with an air of hopelessness that was 
half indifference. 

“ My dear child, I am neither a Raflaelle nor a Dore,” he 
said,“ and I'd need be one or the other to redeem my past. 
But so long as I can pick up enough to keep the little wo- 
man yonder and the bairns, and get a decent cigar and an 
honest bottle of Bordeaux, I'm content. Ambition de- 
parted from me ten years ago.” 

“O Austin, I can’t bear to hear ycu say that! With your 
ome you ought to do somuch. I wish you would be 

riends with my husband, and that he could be of use to 
you. 

“ My dear Clarissa, put that idea out of your mind at once 
and for ever. There can be no such thing as friendship be- 
tween Mr. Granger and me. Do you remember what Samuel 
Johnson said about some one’s distaste for clean linen— 
“And I, sir, have no passion for it!” I confess to having no 
passion for respectable people. Iam very glad to hear Mr. 
Granger is-a gvod husband; but he’s much too respectable a 
citizen for my acquaintance.” 

Clarissa sighed ; there was a prejudice here, even if Daniel 
Granger could have been induced to think kindly of his 
brother-in-law. 

“ Depend upon it, the Prodigal Son had a hard time of it 
after the fatted calf had been eaten, Clary, and wished him- 
self back among the swine. Do you think, however lenient 
his father might be, that his brother and the friends of the 
family spared him? His past was thrown in his face, you 
may be sure. I daresay he went back to his evil ways after a 
year or so. Good people maintain their monopoly of virtue 
by making the repentant sinner’s life a burden to him.” 

Clarissa spoke of his wife presently. 

“You must introduce me to her, Austin. She took me 
for a stranger just now, and T did not undeceive her.” 

“ Yes, Pll introduce yeu. There’s not much in common be- 
tween you ; but she'll be very proud of your acquaintance. She 
looks upon my relations as an exalted race of beings, and 
myself asa kind of fallen angel. You mustn't be too hard 
upon her, Clary, if she seems not quite the sort of woman 
you would have chosen as a sister-in-law. She has been a 
good wife to me, and she was a good daughter to her 
drunken old father—one of the greatest scamps in London, 
who used to get his bread—or rather his gin—by standing for 
Count Ugolino and Cardinal Wolsey, or anything grim and 
gray and aquiline-nosed in the way of patriarchs. The girl 
Bessie was a model too in her time; and it was in Jack 
Redgrave’s  painting-room—the Preraphaelite fellow who 
paints fearfully-and-wonderfully-made women with red hair 
and angular arms—I first met her. Jack and I were great 
chums at that time—it was just before 1 sold out—and I used 
to paint at his rooms. I was going in for painting just then 
with a great spurt, having nothing but my brush to live upon, 
You can guess the rest. As Bessie was a very pretty girl, 
and neither she nor I had a sixpence wherewith to bless our- 
selves, of course we fell in love with each other. Poor little 
thing, how pretty she used to look in those days, standing on 
Jack’s movable platform, with her hair falling loose about 
her face, and a heap of primroses held up in her petticoat! 
—such a patient plaintive look in the sweet little mouth, as 
much as to say, “I’m very tired of standing here; but I'm 
only a model, to be hired for eighteenpence an hour; go on 
smoking your cigars, and talking your slangey talk about the 
turf and the theatres, gentlemen. I count for nothing.” 
Poor little patient soul! she was so helpless aud so friendless, 
Clary. I think my love for her was something like the com- 
passion one feels for some young feeble bird that has fallen 
out of its nest. So we were married one morning; and for 





some time lived in lodgings at Putney, where I used to suffer 


considerable affliction from Count Ugolino and two bony 
boys, Bessie’s brothers, who looked as if the count had been 
acting up to his character with too great a fidelity. Ugolino 
himself would come prowling out of a Saturday afternoon to 
borrow the wherewithal to pay his week’s lodging, lest he 
should be cast out into the streets at nightfall; and if was a 
common thing for one of the bony boys to appear at break- 
fast-time with a duplicate of his father’s coat, pledged over- 
night for drink, and without the means of redeeming which 
he could not pursue his honorable vocation. In short, 1 
think it was as much the affliction of the Ugolino family as 
my own entanglements that drove me to seck my fortunes on 
the other side of the world.” 

Austin Lovel opened one of the doors, and called his wife. 

“ Come here, Bessie ; I’ve a pleasant surprise for you.” 

Mrs. Lovel appeared quickly in answer to this summons. 
She had changed her morning-dress for a purple silk, which 
was smartly trimmed, but by no means fresh, and she had 
dressed her hair, and refreshed her complexion by a liberal 
application of violet powder. She had a look which can 
only be described as “ flashy”—a look that struck Clarissa un- 
pleasantly, in spite of herself. 

Her expressions of surprise did not sound quite so natural 
as they might have done—for she had been listening at the 
folding-doors during a considerable part of the interview ; 
but she seemed really delighted by Mrs. Granger's condescen- 
sion, and she kissed that lady with much affection. 

“Tm sure I do feel proud to know any relation of Austin’s,” 
she said, “‘and you most of all, who have been so kind to 
him. Heaven knows what would have become of us last 
winter, if it hadn't been for your generosity.” 

Clarissa laid her hand upon Bessie Lovel’s lips. 

“You mustn’t talk of generosity between my brother and 
me,” she said; “all I have in the world is at his service. And 
now let me see my nephews, please; and then L must run 
away.” 

The nephews were produced; the boy Clarissa had scen, 
and another of smaller growth—pale-faced, bright-eyed little 
fellows. They too had been subjected to the infliction of 
soap-and-water and hair-brushes, clean pinafores, and so on, 
since Mrs. Granger's arrival. 

She knelt down and kissed them both, with real motherly 
tenderness, thinking of her own darling, and the difference 
between his fortunes and theirs; and then, after a warm 
caress, she slipped a napoleon into each little warm hand, 
“to buy toys,” and rose to depart. 

“T must burry away now, Austin,” she said; “but I shall 





that the marriage which had given his sister Arden Court|come again very soon, if I may. Good-bye, dear, and God 


bless you.’ 
The embrace that followed was a very ferventone. It had 


they had been together at Arden; but of the years that|been sweet to meet again after so many years, and it was 


hard to leave him so soon—to leave him with the conviction 
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that his life was a wreck. But Clarissa had no time to | through the sustained strain of an ordeal so fearful ; or that | may ress his sick horsehair pillow in comparative tranquilli- 
linger. The thought of the baby in the Luxembourg-gardens | engineering science might not smooth some of the difficulties, ty. in the meantime we may mention that the cheap routes 
had been distracting her for ever so long. These stolen|and let the workman down more easily. In any case, we) are positively the more comfortable. Go by ape sen ol or 
meetings must needs be short. should fancy, the wages must be excessive, and the total out- | Dieppe, and you are at any rate sure of a fair-sized boat, 
She looked at her watch when she got back to the street, | lay consequently fabulous. Nor is that all, or the worst. although of course you must steal a march on your fellow- 
and found, to her horror, that she had been very nearly an | Suppose the bridge constructed, we should be curious to know | passengers if you hold to the sybaritical luxury of a sofa— 
hour away from the nurse and her charge. The carriage was | how often the international traffic would be suspended in the Saturday Review. 
waiting at the gate, and she had to encounter the full fire of |course of the year, and for how long. The probable acci- | 
her servants’ guze as she crossed the road and went into the | dents would be a perfect godsend to the London press, even 
gardens. Yes, there was the baby’s blue-velvet pelisse | in the autumn equinox of the silly season, and the consequent 
resplendent at the end of an avenue. Clarissa walked quickly | actions would give a fresh impulse to the flagging industry of | 
to meet him. the Courts of Law. Picture to yourself the Channel in a} tj, 
“ My darling!” she cried. gusty night, everything as black as pitch, except here and 
mamma ? there where you catch the pale gleam on the crest of a breaker. 





> —— 


STRAY NOTES ON CHELSEA. 


People not very familiar with London, and believing in 
e reckless new fashion of most things, will hardly believe 


“Has he been waiting for his that within a ten minutes’ drive from the Victoria Station 


I hope he has not been tired of the gardens, 





nurse ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, he have been tired,” replied Mrs. Brobson, 
with an outraged air. “ There ain’t much in these gardens 
to keep a baby of his age amused for an hour at a stretch ; 
and in an east wind too! It’s right down cutting at that 
corner.” 

“Why didn’t you take him home in the cariiage, nurse? 
It would have been better than running any risk of his 
catching cold.” 

“ What, and leave you without a conveyance, ma’am? I 
couldn’t have done that !” 

“T was detained longer than I expected tu stay. O, Ly.the 
bye, you need not mention to Miss Granger that I have been 
making a call. The people I have been to see are—are in 
humble circumstances; and I don’t want her to know any- 
thing about it.” 

= i hope I know my duty, ma’am,” replied Mrs. Brobson 
stifly. That hour’s parading in the gardens, without any 
relief from her subordinate, had soured her temper, and in- 
clined her to look with unfavorable eyes upon the conduct 
of her mistress. Clarissa felt that she had excited the 
suspicion of her servant, and that all her future meetings 
with her brother would involve as much plotting and plan- 
ning as would serve for the ripening of a political con- 
spiracy. 

(To be continued.) 
—_————@—______. 


CHANNEL COMMUNICATIONS. 


We never cross the Channel, in fine whether or foul, with- 
out wishing that some of the money our investors are always 
squandering had been sunk init. It could scarcely have 
returned them less than original shares in many of our rail- 
way lines; and even the shifting sands and hungry billows 
would have been less ravenous than Credit and Contract 
Companies (Limited). In any case our capitalists would have 
burned their fingers for the country’s good, and their outlay, 
as the French say, would have defined the situation neatly. 
At present, in the absence of all precedent of any sort, any 
magnificent-minded projector can put forward a fair claim to 
be listened to. Until all and sundry of the suggested schemes 
have been tried, we wretched victims are loath to pronounce 
against anyone of them. If one thread of communication 
breaks, another may hold, and we long too ardently for re- 
lease from our woes to be willing to part with the wildest 
chance in our favor. At first blush, it seems a strong argu- 
ment against the practicability of bridging, tubing, or tun- 
nelling, that the Company mongers would have none of 
them, even in the maddest paroxysms of ingenious specula- 
tion. But international communications are proverbially 
difficult to establish; the Mont Cenis tunnel has been in 
course of boring for years, and it is only now that an under- 
standing has been come to about driving the competitive route 
through the St. Gothard. Speculators and speculative sim- 
pletons follow each other like sheep. Overtux competition 
beyond all hope o: a profit, and yet a single favorable bal- 
ance-sheet, struck under the most different circumstances, 
will assure the success of any number of mendacious pros- 
pectuses, But unreasoning capital has a shivering fit of its 
habitual timidity if you indicate an utterly nove 
field for its operations; and even monied intelligence looks 
askance at the daring pioneers cf some original conception. 
It must be confessed that it was enough to make one and the 
other shrink back when they were invited to a plunge in the 
bieak waters of the Channel, and yet even that plunge might 
seem more seductive than the prospects of a passage in the 
air. We should be sorry to pledge ourselves to the success of 
any of the subterranean schemes, although the distinguished 
names Which stand their sponsors may make us slow t reject 
them. Mr, Bateman’s tubular railway is theoretically plausi- 
ble as well as practicable; similar works have answered ex- 
cellently when tried on a relatively minute scale, and the 
minimum traffic should yield a satisfactory return on the 
estimated outlay. To our minds, putting ourselves in the 
place of intending investors, it would be an objection to the 
scheme that the slightest flaw in the tube must swamp the 
Company, to say nothing of any casual trainfuls of passen- 
gers. And who is to guarantee the soundness of the infinite 
number of bolts and rivets that serew up the thin partition 
dividing you from eternity? ‘Tunnels, we suppose, may be 


_ 


swiftly as it can for shelter. 

















The storm signals have been flying everywhere all the day 
before, and everything that fears sinking is scudding as 
Conceive long-waisted, deep 
laden screw-steamers, or wnder-manned, water-logged col- 
liers, having the time or skill under the circumstances to 
thread the - ag ahead that indicate the narrow passage o 
the open bridge. From the Calais night express, stopped, 
like a pedestrian at the crossing by the Bank, to let the cross 
rush of sea traffic go by it, you would hear the crashing of 
timbers and crushing of iron plates, if indeed you could hear 
anything for the roar of the elements. Were such a bridge 
opened over the Channel, we know where we should look 
for the thickest cluster of the black dots on the wreck 
chart, unless enterprise should rise to a superb suspension 
bridge, swung between Cape Grisnez and Shakspeare’s Cliff. 
Even when speculators have picked and chosen among 
these schemes or dreams, we shall have to wait some years at 
the shortest for the relief they offer us. Meantime life is 
short; misery makes the middle passage appear abominably 
long, and we know that in the common course of probabill- 
ties we shall have to face it by steamer many times again. 
Why should the rival companies defy us in stolid indifler- 
ence, and decline altogether to ameliorate our lot? The suf- 
ferings that may be witnessed any rough night in the tourist 
season would move to compassion any one less case-hardened 
than a Railway Director; they have been known to work 
even on the callous sympathies of Channel mariners. As for 
delicate women and invalids, these hardships must murder 
them wholesale ; while in weak constitutions they must sow 
the seeds of more consumptive diseases than the Cornice and 
all the cod-liver oil in the world can cure. You are turned 
out at midnight in any of the Continental stations, say Calais 
forchoice. ‘The steamer is lying in the harbor comparatively 
hard by, so tae train does not transport you on to the end of 
thepier. The steamer is quite far enough off though, as you 
learn to your cost. You have a lady in charge, and are 
weighted with the appropriate bags, rugs, and umbrellas. 
You toil along despairingly in the rear of the rush of pas- 
sengers, who, more or less heavily handicapped, have en- 
tered themselves for the berths. With the weight you are 
forced to give way to them; you know now you have not 
the faintest chance of being placed. It is blowing half a 
gale, and the rain is driving in blinding sheets. You have no 
hand to spare for an umbrella, and the officious wind lifts 
your coat-skirts back, that the rain may soak well into you. 
You go slipping over the wet paving-stones, tripping in 
the grooves of the sunken rails, and stumbling over chains 
and cables, to the gangway. The gangway is perpendicular, 
guarded by gendarmes, who demand your passport, and 
blocked by a corpulent female, wedged tight by her bundles. 
Next you encounter the slippery corkscrew staircase that 
leads to the cabin—called “ companion,” locus a non lucendo, 
because you must tumble down it in a single file—and you 
force it in the face of a combination of fetid stenches that 
forecast your coming qualms. ‘The only thing that can spare 
you them is a recumbent posture, and at best there are only 
berths and sofas for a third of the passengers. All these are 
of course secured beforehand, and the den itself, with its 
deadlights screwed up, and its suggestive porcelain already 
distributed over its greasy wax-cloth flooring, is crammed as 
full as it can hold by drenched figures and woe-begone faces, 
livid in the shadow of the coming epidemic. Your wife re- 
turns herself on your feverish hands, having found the ladies’ 
dog-hole positively carpeted with draggled dresses and the 
limp forms within them. By dint of bribes to the stewards 
and insidious appeals to the chivalrous feelings of the milder 
passengers, you perhaps find her grovelling room among the 
legs of one of the tables. For yourself you struggle back on 
deck, as the long narrow vessel goes plunging through the 
green seas, past the points of the twin piers. Quivering 
masses of unconscious humanity in crushed hats and slimy 
tarpaulin capes lie already groaning on the benches. The 
comparatively snug corners, in the draft of the paddle-boxes, 
in the quiver of the engines, and within full blast of the 
oily stench from the machinery, have already been monopo- 
lized. Nothing is left you but to look for standing-room 
somewhere. If you goaft, you face the extre ) ity of motion ; 
if you go forward, you are in the full wash of the waves that 
sweep the forecastle. If you elect to balance yourself amid- 


|ships, and strain your aching eyeballs for the Dover lights, 
made practically safe, if geological experts should pronounce | 


even there your watching is lightened by the excitement of 


favorably of the strata, and the engineers should burrow deep | the occasional seas that throw their.chill backwater into your 


enough. 
projectors hope to satisfy the convictions of the public, and 
iiet regards the stapendous fact of their cost. 

This consideration applies even more forcibly to the 
romantic idea of a flying bridge. Wedo not say that its 
oo gd does not regard it with perfect gravity, and we make 
ittle question that his estimates are both shrewdly and 
cleverly prepared. But for his backers. We know how our 
fathers ridiculed the idea of steam traction with the extrava- 
gant velocity of some eight miles an hour, and to our anti- 


But on only one point connected with them can | coat-collar. 


By the time you reach the shore, whatever your 
anxiety to find yourself in the great metropolis, whatever 
your motive for practising a rigid economy, you feel that a 
warm bed at the “ Lord Warden” and dry clothes when you 
rise again are worth any sacrifice of time or money. Not 
that your troubles are ended even when you step on land. 
You have the scramble up barnacle-covered stairs, and the 
rush along wet and windy arcades, with occasional bursts 
across the boisterous open. 


If you have come from Ostend your lot is worse. There is 


quated prejudices the Dover and Calais Bridge looks like|a small steamer, and there are fewer sleeping-places. You 


nothing but the illusive vision of a fairy tale. 


of constructing the piles; these things are altogether too deep 
for us. We remember the series of casualties that delayed 


the progress of the works at our best-known lighthouses, and | very moderate fare on the Belgium railways. 


in these cases the workmen had at least a sound basis of rock 
ready to their hands. 


all the rest of them ina wild December day; the scene laid 
deep among the sands at the bottom of tae ocean, pickaxe or 


Our mind, we | 
confess, cannot grapple the preliminary engineering difficulty | 


have a five or six hours’ passage; if you have travelled via 
Antwerp, Brussels has appropriated all the accommodation 
long before you board the boat, while the ransom demanded 
for your transport is unconscionably out of proportion to the 
Why, one 


} | asks, should the travelling world acquiesce so long in the 
We can conceive no grander theme for | 


an epic than Science and Toil detying Nature and olus and | boat Companies ? 


parsimonious despotism and calculating cruelty of the Steam- 
Your tormentors name their own prices, 
and they charge you enough, in all conscience, to enable 
them to make things pleasanter. Pending the realization of 


trowel being plied placidly by the fitful lamplight at the| the Utopian proposal of a Brobdingnagian ferry-boat that 
bottom of the shaft that is shut in high overhead by a faint | shall accommodate whole mail trains, why not insist on their 


gleam of sickly daylight. 
house are pretty steady where you are, thanks to the profound 
depth at which Jou are doing your bit of job-work. But, 
howling in the mouth of theshaft above, you hear the dia- 
bolical shricks of the storms, while the dash of the roaring 


‘The walls of your damp prison | enlarging their steamers or putting on more of them? We 


are aware that tidal harbors impose certain limits in the way 
of burden, but there is no reason why we should not have 
longer and broader boats, drawing all the time no more water 
than the present ones. There is less reason still why the 


billows outside sways visibly the creaking timbers and trem-| Companies should not put on a couple of steamers when the 
bling bulkheads, and even makes those long ladders rattle | accommodation of a single one is inadequate. We conceive 


audibly which ofler _ your only means of retreat. 
not say British wea 


y : We do | that eve 
th might not bribe British pluck to go | indefeasible clai 


night traveller in ordinary circumstances has an 
to seven feet of berth or sofa, where he 


_ 








there is to be seen a bit of old world effect, a piece of rococo 
ge | worthy of a foreign country and a long journey to 
see. Experienced Londoners will smile when they learn that 
this is “ only Cheisea,” and “ Cheyne Walk,” in Chelsea; but 
familiarity is responsible fora great deal of depreciation. 
There are many in London who have never seen say the 
Bank of England; but there are infinitely more who accept 
Chelsea as an outlying suburb of the same pattern as the 
various conventional suburbs round London. : ; 

To go up the river in a steamer, embarking at Westminster 
or Vauxhall Bridge, the effect is piquant to a degree. Beyond 
Battersea Bridge the tiled houses begin at once; the footway 
along the banks are sternly stopped, and we begin to see 
those charming slopes and swards, those snatches of old 
houses playing hide and seek with us between the trees. For 
five minutes we might, as it were, suddenly awaken an um- 
pire who has travelled much, and ask him, as_he rubs his. 
eyes, to name the river abroad on which he is sailing; to say 
which it was, the Dutch or German portion of the Rhine, 
the Meuse, or any other important river. To the eye not too 
much familiarized, it has a most curiously foreign air. But 
as we glide on and draw in to shore, we observe a shaded 
walk, sheltered by two rows of tall trees. On a long irregu- 
lar pier, not of the correct hewn stone, modern pattern, but 
of earth and wood, or piles, through those trees and through 
that delightful shade which dapples all the walk in patterns, 
though outside it the sun is blazing fiercely, we see figures 
promenading, and beyond them a back-ground—a cosy row 
of red brick houses—an old-fashioned terrace, of the bricks 
of Queen Anne’s special hue, with twisted iron railings and 
gates in front. At the edge of the rvad in front of the trees 
is an irregular wooden railing, against which loungers rest. 
Below them are boats drawn up. As we glide on we come 
to the centre, where the trees open, and 9 little suspension 
pier juts out to let the steamers land passengers; and behind 
the pier the terrace breaks into a crescent. Here we land, 
and find ourselves on “ Cheyne Walk, Chelsea.” 

The whole has the air of one of those Dutch views by in- 
ferior masters we see in picture shops. There is a great deal 
of grass-green paint; there are even Dutch-built barges of a 
varnish yellow lying low in the water; and as we walk along 
in the shade the strong Dutch smell “ grows,” as from the 
canals, and makes the delusion. Most especially does it re- 
call Flushing, that quaintest of places, as yet unromanticised 
by a railway. One would like to livein this Cheyne Wali, as 
many great people did a long time ago, and as Maclise did 
only yesterday. There is his house still, with a little gardcn 
in front, as they all have, and an amazing gate of elegant 
iron tracery, with initials and flowers worked in. Inside they 
are all panels and stucco, with noble chimney-pieces, and 
gardens behind, stretching far back with sturdy trees, and 
some a fountain. We wander on; see and wonder at some 
poor-souled cit who has modernised his castle—but this is 
very rare. A little further on a narrow street leads away 
from the walk, and we see that it is Cheyne Row, where 
Thomas Carlyle has lived for many a year. As we go on we 
pass the church—still on the river, and part of Cheyne Row 
—a great crusted lump of genuine red-brickism, its tall 
square towers recalling again the solemn Dutch church, with 
a straggling and picturesque little churchyard, with a monu- 
ment of the “ sign-board order of architecture,” placed out- 
side the inclosure and in the path of the passer, proclaimin 
itself that of a benefactor and a great personage connecte 
with the august Cadogan family ; a philosopher, the famous 
Sir Hans Sloane, Bart., the great glory of the place. On the 
rich caked walls of the church there are escrolled tablets and 
monuments, perhaps through lack of accommodation within, 
as all the best places may have been taken up. There is 
something grotesque in this monumental publicity. But in 
truth this grim, lorn, and antiquated edifice is almost startling 
in its association with remarkable names. Who would credit 
that here lies the noble Sir Thomas More, in a tomb of his 
own construction; here lies Kenrick, the scurrilous “ hack” 
who made Goldsmith’s life wretched; Mossop, the turgid 
actor whose rivalry gave Garrick many an uneasy hour; Sir 
John Fielding, the wonderful blind magistrate ; Cipriani, the 
painter. To say nothing of Mrs. Jones, “ who painted from 
nature about fifteen specimens of butterflies in the most 
masterly and elegant manner.” But all these old houses, 
these little terraces and narrow streets and corners might well 
belong to the ghosts of remarkable people who lived here. 
It is the regular pendant to that most delightful of topo- 
graphical books, Leigh Hunt’s “Old Court Suburb.” And, 
indeed, one might readily conceive that two or three pleasant 
little books could be written on the same principle, by divid- 
ing London into quarters or settlements, which at one time 
had a special prestige for particular classes. Thus, there 
might be the City, with its trading associations; Soho, with 
its stories of Gerrard Street and Great Pulteney Street, where 
so many people of fashion lived and dined, and where there 
was so much witty and agreeable society; Bloomsbury, with 
its Bedford Square and legal traditions ; St. James's, with its 
courtly history. But Kensington and Chelsea would be the 
two suburbs par excellence. 

Everything, to this hour, is in keeping, even to the old 
rickety timber bridge which crosses the Thames, ascends 
steeply, and rests on what seems a series of bird-cages. Be- 
yond the bridge there is a charming bit of the river; and to 
come on some summer's evening after a sultry day, when the 
water has a glassy, lazy, brimming look, and a faint haze is 
over the low-lying banks on the other side, where the house 
and the church slope up in pyramid shape, it has all the air 
of a continental scene. On this side the Chelsea watermen 
cluster and lounge, leaning over the wooden paling, and look- 
ing down into the glassy water as they talk, which is as lan- 
guid as they are. Some great old manor behind us, revealed 
by its French Mansard windows in the roof, by its projecting 
eaves, and its two great wings, has now been plainly cut up 
into four houses; and the centre one, overgrown with ivy 
and creepers, has all the windows open, its balconies filled 
with the family reading or chatting, the maids sitting work- 
ing on the top balcony ; and through its door we see the cool, 
shady hall and the green trees of the garden beyond. A pic- 
ture to be expected more at the seaside at a watering-place 
than in London, 
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The “ watermen” ficurish here, gradually driven from the ' So he analyses almost everything, and, though his arguments 


other “stairs.” So do their boats, which are in vast num- may be fallacious, he exercises a depressing ard dispiriting | 


bers; and indeed here is rowed the annual watermen’s race influence. It must not be understood that he shuns amuse- 
for the coat and badge left by the Irish actor, Doggett, with | ment, and devotes himself to profitable occupation. He is 
money added by some of the London Companies. I see, too, generally remarkable for doing nothing, and the consummate 
in the windows the bill of the Royal Chelsea Theatre, where, skill with which he dawdles away his time. He objects to 
on this special night, Mr. Welkinghorn takes his benefit in| work himself either in the cause of recreation or amusement. 
the Moor of Venice, with for the second piece the appropri-| He often indulges in dissipation and refined debauchery ; 
ate Tom Tug; and on this occasion “the Chelsea watermen and, what is a remarkable and unaccountable fact, he is 
have kindly consented to attend in their coats and badges.” | most unsparing in his condemnation of those p!easures which 
All this is primitive enough and welcome, and scarcely to be | he most affects. It, no doubt, pleases him to see the effect of 
expected in a London suburb. jhis cynicism upon people. Morbid individuals—and he is, 
Here, too, was once Don Saltero's coffee house, familiar to | essentially, a morbid person—delight in this sort of thing. 
readers of Coleridge ana Lamb, a river inn very popular once— | They know they are leading aimless, useless lives, and it 
indeed popular up toa late date. There was once a museum affords them some scrap of comfort to damp the high spirits 
here, mentioned in the “ Tatler,’ and often extolled in old! of other people. The more converts they make to their way 
newspapers. Salter was body servant to the great Sir Hans, | of thinking, the more content they are, for each convert is to 
and came with him from Ireland; then formed one of those | them an argument in favor of their views. The cynic, as a 
queer good-for-nothing “museums,” which captains of ves-|rale, holds peculiar religious opinions, the most striking 
sels often get together, and bequeath to some country town, | feature of which is their looseness. He has never a correct 
where they are shown with pride. The whole was utterly | view of life and its objects and obligations; and the man who 
uninteresting and dreary to a degree. Mr. Salter was bur- | has not this must ever wander about in a slough of discontent 
lesqued into Don Saltero, and it seemed to be the fashion to | and unsettledness. 
speak of him and his museum with a sort of comic respect.| Most cynics are men who have never enough to do, and 
Pennant the topographer used to tell how his father had been | who have always been comfortably off. The man who can 
taken toa coffee-house here, and was shown a little neat old | gratify all his desires just when he pleases, who has to work 
man, who frequented it, and who was no other than Richard | for nothing before he gets it, and who has no fixed object in 
Cromwell. Here lived Mazarin’s niece, one of the Mancinis, | life, must, unless he is peculiarly constituted, be more or less 
who had ahcuse in “ Paradise Row,” where came St. Evre-| miserable. There are, however, a large number of mock 
mond, and where there were concerts and much gambling. |cynics, who are cynical because it is the fashion of their 
Through the undignified channel of the parish books we |“ set” to be so, and who indulge in cynicism as an amusement 
learn that her grace’s poor-rates were always in arrear. Here) pure and simple. 7 
came Swift and Steele, and here lived the great physician| The great vice of cynics is their insincerity. They see all 
Mead; the unlucky Dr. Blackwell, who became bankrupt, | the abuses which they rail about, perhaps, but they take no 
and was released through the talent of his wife, who wrote |means of removing them. Nor are they, in reality, much 
“a herbal with five hundred cuts.” The doctor went to | concerned at their existence —Liberal Review. 
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ON CIRCUIT. 


Why I go circuit Tam ata loss to explain. I never get 
any briefs; going circuit costs me a great deal of money; it 
takes me out of London (which I love), and necessitates my 
remaining in various provincial towns (which I hate) for 
several weeks in each spring and summer; it compels me to 
leave my cosy chambers in the Temple, and to locate myself 
in stuffy lodgings in stupid country towns, for which, more- 
over, lam charged by the proprietor prices which would be 
deemed extortionate in a Doncaster innkeeper on the eve of 
the St. Leger. Yielding to bar etiquette (to which I ama 
martyr), am not allowed, whilst on circuit, to dine at a 


| public restaurant, or in the coffee-room of aninn. I am 
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Sweden, where he got entangled in treasonable plots and was 
‘“ broke on the wheel.” Here lived that agreeable painter, 
Hamilton, and Stackhouse, of Bible notoriety, the “cuts” to 
whose commentary—* its ark depicted with all the accuracy 
of ocular admeasurement”—used to cause such wonder to 
the little Charles Lamb. Here was that eccentric Monsey, of 
whom so many stories are told, Smollett, the Duke of Or- 
monde and Swift. Very pleasant too are the names of the 
streets—Justice Walk, wherein the famous Chelsea china 
was made, and Paradise Row, just mentioned. Cheyne Walk, 
alone, is quaintly pedantic. All about are curious old houses 
converted to base uses—tiny gardens in front with a great 
seneenans tree or two, behind which the house seems to 
ide. ; 

Long may Chelsea conserve this primitive air, in spite of 
the raw, modern, ugly,.and discordant houses which have 
intruded of late.-—London Society. 
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CYNICS. 


The modern cynic is by no means a being who lives in un- 
comfortable places and upon unpalatable diet. He is, in a 
marked degree, rather a follower, in these respects, of Epi- 
curus than Diogenes. He studies material comfort above 
everything else. He loves a good dinner, a comfortable chair, 
a good play, and delights to rush into society. But, if his 
own assertions are to be believed, he can find no abiding joy 
in anything. There is a worm in every apple which he 
plucks. The dinner gives him indigestion, the play palls 
upon him before it is finished, for he detects many imperfec- 
tions therein; and the society into which he goes is as hollow 
asadrum. He professes to believe that if you were to search 
a whole community you would not find one really honest, 
one really truthful, or one thoroughly generous and disinter- 
ested man. All are actuated by self-love and self-interest, 
and all are at heart rakes, swindlers, or tricksters. Our civili- 
sation is a glittering sham, our respectability a paltry decep- 
tion. Ministers of the gospel are actuated p bet entirely by 
the worst possible motives, and prefer their own temporal 
advancement to the welfare of the souls committed to their 
charge. Their preaching does no good, neither do their Sun- 
day-schools or charitable institutions. Marriages are only 
contracted on the score of self-interest, and there is no such 
thing as love. In short, everything is topsy-turvy, and just 
the reverse of what it should’ be. He can see no virtue in 
any one religion ; all are alike founded upon a sandy founda- 
tion, and must, sooner or later,come tumbling down. Nor is 
religion the only thing which must shortly crumble away. 
The Government of the country is utterly rotten, and the 
people are ripening into rebellion. Our statesmen are time- 
servers and plunderers of the people; and, on the other hand, 
the leaders of all popular movements are vile humbugs, and 
are trading upon the democracy with the view of advancing 
their own ends, which are, of course, the most discreditable. 
He does not profess to know how all this may be remedied, 
nor does he ever think of setting to work himself to reform 
anything. He is quite content to go on in his dilettante 
fashion, reviling everything, and predicting future miserics. 
He continues mixing with the world which he asserts he 
hates so much, he holds friendly communion with those 
whom he regards with such unmitigated contempt, and in- 
dulges freely in those pleasure which are so insipid and un- 
satisfying. 

This is, undoubtedly, a very comfortable kind of cynicism, 
much more comfortable than that which introduced its 
owner to live in a tub, and from thence look around him. 
There is a certain pleasure attaching to cynicism. The cynic 
is, in a general way, supposed to be clever and a person of 
weight. In the three-volume novels and upon the stage he 
is represented rather as an amusing and pleasantly sarcastic 
companion than a very disagreeable misanthrope. His 
speeches always raise a laugh, and when he condescends to 
grimly joke there is a general roar. This custom of favor- 
ably painting him is flattering to cynics in general. But the 
cynic in the flesh is a very different being from the cynic of 
the novel and play. His speeches never raise a laugh. He 
is distinguished either by a suppressed bitterness or a flippant 
€gotism which chills ordinary people. He laughs to scorn 


their pet crotchets, either philanthropic, patriotic, or recreative. | 


He will take infinite pains to demonstrate that there is no 
real enjoyment in any pleasure or pursuit. He will analyse 
every motive which actuates people, and build up an argu- 
ment which is most depressing. What good, for instance, he 
will urge, is there in playing a game of cricket? You stand 
in the eye of a sweltering sun for hours, and to what end? 
For the purpose of being conceded the privilege of hitting a 

il—a thing which does neither you nor the rest of the 
World any good. Then, you are often bowled for a “ duck,” 
and walk from the wicket firmly convinced that you have 
disgraced yourself, and feeling extremely wrathful and miser- 
able. You are rarely completely satisfied—ergo the game is 
productive of more pain than pleasure, more loss than profit. 
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THE TURN OF THE YEAR. 
BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 
1. 


A gentle wind of western birth, 
From some far summer sea, 

Wakes daisies in the wintry earth, 
Wakes thoughts of hope in me. 


The sun is low; the paths are wet, 
And dance with frolic hail; 

The trees, whose spring-time is not yet, 
Swing sighing in the gale. 


Young gleams of sunshine peep and play ; 
Thick vapors crowd between ; 

’Tis strange that on a coming day 
The earth will all be green. 


The north wind blows, and blasts and raves, 
And flaps his snowy wing: 

Back! toss thy bergs on Arctic waves, 
Thou canst not stay ourspring. 


il. 


Up comes the primrose, wondering ; 
The snowdrop droopeth by ; 

The holy spirit of the spring 
Is working silently. 


Sweet-treathing odors gently wile 
Earth’s other children out ; 

On nature’s face a hopeful smile 
Is flickering about. 


When earth lay hard, unlovely, dull, 
And life within her slept, 

Above her heaven grew beautiful, 
And forth her beauty crept. 


And though tears fall, as fall they will, 
Smiles wander into sighs, 

Yet if the sun keep shining still, 
Her perfect day will rise. 


Itl. 


The sky is smiling over me, 
Hath smiled away the frost, 

Clothed with young green the patient lea, 
With buds the woods embossed. 


The trees yet shut not out the sky, 
It sees duwn to the flowers; 

They lift their beauty fearlessly, 
They hide in leafy bowers. 


This day is yours, sweet birds ; sing on; 
The cold is all forgot ; 

Ye had a dream, but it is gone; 
Pain that is past, is not. 


Joy that was past, is come again ; 
And if the summer brings 

New care, it is a loving pain, 
That broods instead of sings. 


IV. 


Blow on me, wind, from west and south ; 
Sweet summer-spirit, blow ! 

Come like a kiss from dear child’s mouth, 
Who knows not what I know. 


The earth’s perfection cometh soon ; 
Ours lingereth alway, 

We have a spring-time, have a moon, 
No sunny summer-day, 


Rose-sprinkled eve, gold-branded morn, 
May still poor Nature’s sighs ; 

To us a higher hope is born— 
We rest in that we rise. 


But at the last a sapphire day 
All over us will blow ; 

And man’s heart, full of sunlight, say, 
“ Lord, 'tis thy sammer now,” 


therefore compelled either to sit down to a melancholy din- 
ner of (of course) chops in my own lodgings, or else to dine 
with the rest of my professional brethren at the bar mess. 
If L adopt the last-named course, I become a victim to the 
sti ries of old Jawkins as to how he once heard Quirk, Q.C., 
bally the lord chief-justice, and how the lord chief-justice 
told Quirk that he ought to pay more respect to the office 
which he (the L. C.-J.) held; whereupon Quirk responded 
that he had every respect for the oflice—leaving it, of course, 
to be gracefully implied that he had none for the then occu- 
pant of it; ete. 

During dinner, I am compelled to drink either sour claret, 
which Iam sure never saw the shores of France, or fruity 
port, which it is equally certain never passed the custom- 
house of Portugal. As I drink these beverages, a melancholy 
conviction steals over me that Iam slowly sowing the ine- 
radicable seeds of gout in my constitution, and that, could 
the comptrollers of my circuit mess be but induced to devote 
the contents of the circuit casks of wine towards laying the 
dust in the streets of Hammerham (which is the dustiest 
town upon my circuit), my children and my children’s chil- 
dren would have reason to rise up and call them blessed. 
During the day, moreover, whilst on circuit, it is my melan- 
choly lot to sitin courts which seem to have been constructed 
upon the principle cf keeping all the bad air zn, and all the 
good air out—a circumstance which will, 1 am sure, succeed 
in developing any incipient germs of consumption which 
there may be lurking in my constitution. As I sit daily in 
this horrible atmosphere, | am compelled also to wear a wig, 
which tickles my head, and which will assuredly lead to my 
becoming prematurely bald; a pair of bands, which choke 
me round the throat; and a stuff gown, which, during warm 
weather, makes me feel as if I were sitting in a vapor-bath. 
Iam doomed, moreover, to submit hourly to the mortifica- 
tion of beholding Tompkins (who was a freshman when I 
was in my third year at college, and whose Greek prose, I 
have the authority of the Rev. Dr. Birchemhurd, the head of 
our college, for stating, was ‘“ nauseous stuff’) coming into 
court with a bagful of briefs, while I am compelled to sit in 
the back benches poring over Roscoe’s Wisi Privs,in the vain 
hope of inducing some attorney to believe that I am looking 
up a knoity point of law upon which my “opinion” has 
been sought. ; 

Although I have never had any briefs of my own on cir- 
cuit, I once “ held” a defence brief for old Jawkins. Upon 
that occasion, I defended, with all the eloquence of which I 
was master,an old woman who was charged with pocket- 
picking. Facts, however, were too strong for me; the jury 
found a verdict of guilty, and, as it was the old harridan’s 
seventeenth conviction, the judge—very properly, as 7thought 
—ordered her to be transported for seven years. The wicked 
old wretch, however, instead of acquiescing in her just pun- 
ishment, stooped down as she was leaving the dock, pulled 
off both her shoes, sent one of them whizzing at the judge's 
head, and the other (I presume in grateful acknowledgment 
of my services on her behalf) at mine. The shoe aimed at 
his lordship’s head missed its mark; but the heel of the one 
which she threw at my head struck me just below the right 
eye; and the mark of that blow I shall carry with me to my 
grave. From that day to this, I have never received another 
brief on circuit. 

“Then I wonder you keep on going circuit!” exclaims 
some impatient reader. Well, 1 have often wondered my- 
self at my doing so (to tell the truth); and I can only ac- 
count for it by attributing it to the operation of that curious 
law of habit, which seems to compel people, when they have 
once got into the way of doing certain things, to keep on 
doing them. For this reason, I suppose, was it, that when, 
one day last week, my clerk informed me that Mr. Justice 
Bounceaway, and Mr. Baron Bigwig had fixed the following 
Tuesday for the commission-day at Dullboro’ (which is the 
first town on my circuit), [ commanded him to at once pro- 
ceed to my friend Luckaby’s chambers in Lamb Court, and 
acquaint him with the above-named fact. I further enjoined 
Pigeon, my clerk, to inform Mr. Luckaby that I should go 
down to Dullboro’ by the 2:38 train from Queen's Cross on 
the day on which the Dullboro’ commission was to be open- 
ed, and to request Mr. Luckaby to bring two packs of cards 
with him, in order that he and I might be able toget up a 
rubber with some men on our circuit upon our road down to 
Dullboro’. 

Dullboro’ is situated—as I know by the cost of my railway 
ticket—fully two hundred miles from London, It is a sleepy 
little cathedral town, and is reputed to possess no fewer than 
thirteen distinct social grades of society, running from the 
dean to the beadle. No one, it is needless to say, Who may 
chance to be born in one of the lower social grades in Dull- 
boro’, is ever so far lost to decency as to attempt to know 
any one who moves in a grade superior to his own. At Dull- 
boro’, Her Majesty’s judges, when they arrive there on cir- 
cuit, are received with every mark of distinction by the local 
authorities. As soon as their lordships descend from the 
carriage which has conveyed them from London, they are 
escorted by the high-sherift of Dullboro’shire to a handsome 
carriage, emblazoned with purple and gold, and drawn by 
four prancing horses; in which equipage they proceed— 
heralded by trumpeters, who give forth a dismal sound—to 
the court of assize, to open the commission for the county 
of Dullboro’shire. Then they are driven—still attended by 
the sheriff, who is bound to be in attendance upon them as 
long as they remain in his county—to the castle of Dull- 
boro’, where they remain during their sojourn. — From the 
castle, after a short interval, their lordships are driven to the 
cathedral, where they attend divine service, and are solemnly 
escorted by the cathedral clergy to and from their seats in 
the stalls) What the ceremonial known as “ opening the 
commission” may be, I confess that [am unable to say, for 
during the whole of my circuit life I have never had curi- 
osity enough to induce me to attend it. I believe, however, 
that it consists mainly in the reading of a proclamation by 

”. R. “against vice and immorality.” This proclamation, I 
am given to understand, is of portentous length, and sternly 
enjoins all Her Majesty’s subjects to abstain trom playing at 
cards or dice in public or in their own homes, and commands 














every subject of the Queen to go to his or her parish church 
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every Sunday. Could the full meaning of the first named | 
of these two injunctions be but fully understood by Her'| 
Majesty’s Dullboro’ subjects, I fancy that it would cause them | 
no little surprise. Fortunately, however, for their peace of) 
mind, whatever meaning there may be in the proclamation | 
js so wrapped up in a legal fog of words, that its public read- 
ing becomes a most innocuous process. After this ceremony 
of “opening the commission” has been gone through, the 
judges usually adjourn the court till next morning, when 
the real business of the assizes commences. 

Meanwhile, at the Dullboro’ railway station confusion 
reigns supreme. As soon as their lordships have got clear 
oft the platform on their way to the high-sheriff’s carriage, a 
wild rush of passengers is made to the luggage-van. Eminent 
Q. C.s, rising “ juniors,” portly clerks, are seen struggling toge- 
ther furiously for the possession of their personal effects. A sort 
of free fight comes off for the possession of each passenger's 
possessions as they emerge from the van. Portmanteaus, red 
bags, book-boxes, blue bags, hat-boxes, wig-cases, and trunks 
descend in a perfect cataract from the van to the platform. 
“That's Serjeant Growler’s bag!’ “ No, it isn’t; it’s mine r 
“Do give me that book-box of Mr. Quirk’s. All his law- 
books are in it, and he’s in the first case to-morrow!” “ Mr. 
Quirk be hanged! He must wait his turn though he is a 
‘silk!’ Such are the cries which, for the space of well nigh 
half.an hour, ring through the air upon the Dullboro’ plat- 
form. The advent of some sixty gentlemen (to say nothing 
of their clerks), accompanied by piles of luggage, effectually 
turns the heads of the two Dullboro’ porters, who are little 
accustomed to such influxes of travellers. Having at last, 
however, succeeded in acquiring possession of my portmanteau 
and blue bag, another disagreeable incident of circuit life 
presents itself. It becomes necessary for me to find lodgings 
But why not drive toa hotel? asks the intelligent reader. 
Why not, indeed! Because my doing so would be a high 
crime and misdemeanor against the etiquette of my circuit. 
The rule upon my circuit as to this particular matter is strict 
—eyery barrister must live in lodgings whilst on circuit, and 
not ata hotel. This rule, | may here observe, has been 
framed by the wisdom of our ancestors—which far be it 
from me to impugn—and its object is to avoid the horribly 
contaminating influence which would not fail to be com- 
municated from an attorney to a barrister should they both 
chance to meet whilst staying at the same hotel. Whatever 
the intelligent reader may think of the wisdom of this rule, 
it ix the rule upon my circuit, and so I must at once proceed, 
upon my arrival at Dullboro’, to hunt out lodgings. This is 
a fearsome business. Dullboro’ is most irregularly built, and 
covers an immense space of ground. Many of the houses in 
it stand back from the main street, down curious little dark 
entries, into which it requires no small amount of faith to 
penetrate. Although I am unable to congratulate the inhabi- 
tants of Dullboro’ upon the architecture of these houses, I am 
able to felicitate them upon possessing a full appreciation of 
the market value of two spare rooms in them during assize 
times. The circuit only remains at Dullboro’ from Saturday 
to Wednesday ; and for the hire, for that spare of time, of a 
stuffy back-parlor and a miserably small bedroom, I am com- 
pelled to pay the sum of two guineas. Each meal which I 
consume is also charged ata tariff which, considering the 
primitive nature of the repast, would be dear at a West-end 
hotel. 

Every circuit in England has its mess, and exclusion from 
the mess of his circuit is social death to any barrister. Ex- 
clusion from the mess is, of course, designed as a means of 
punishment for men who do not obey the circuit rules. For 
example, when a man is called to the bar, he usually selects 
that circuit upon which most of his friends reside, and where, 
consequently, he has the best chance of obtaining business. 
Should he, however, fail in obtaining work upon the circuit 
which he first selects, and afterwards desire to choose an- 
other, he can do so, provided not more than three years have 
elapsed from the time of his joining the circuit which he at 
first selected. Should more than three years, however, have 
elapsed, he is then bound to stick to the circuit which he 
originally chose. Should a man, however, determine to 
change his circuit after three years, in defiance of professional 
etiquette, he, of course, can do so—only the mess of the 
cireuit which he afterwards joined would refuse to elect him 
into it, and the mess of his original cireuit would promptly 
expel him from it. Observe, theoretically, there is nothing, 
I believe, to prevent a barrister, if he chose to do so, 
from travelling to every circuit town in England—from 
Exeter to Newcastle; but if he were to do so, he would be 
marked by his brethren as a professional black sheep of the 
deepest dye. Every man’s hand would be against him; no 
circuit mess would elect him as a member; and the leaders 
upon each circuit would effectually ruin him by declining (as 
they infallibly would do) to hold briefs with him. So strictly 




















is the trade-union rule, which compels each barrister to go 
only one circuit, obeyed, that, I believe, not a single instance 
has ever been known of its being broken. Accordiag to 
professional etiquette, a man may, however, accept a brief | 
upon a circuit other than his own, providing that he be} 
“specially retained” to do so. Being specially retained, | 
means, that the man, if he is a Q. C., has a fee of three hun- | 
dred guineas upon his brief; and if he be a “junior’—that 


on his brief. 


rule, of course, applies everywhere as well as on circuit— 
must “tout” for business, or, in fact, ask for business in any 
way from an attorney. Itis needless, however, for me to say 
that there are always well-meaning friends of Mr. Briefless 
whose friendship for him exceeds their prudence, and who 
will ask old Mr. Redtape, or Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and 
Snap to give a young Mr. Briefless a brief in the heavy case 
(which is set down for hearing at the next Dullboro’ assizes) 
of Tompkins v. the Dean and Chapter of Dullboro’. It is also, 
I hope, quite needless for me to say that such unprofessional 
conduct on the part of his friends fills the breast of Mr. Brief- 
less (when he hearsof it) with the most poignant regret. No 
words of his can express his annoyance that “ his friends «7d 
do this sort of thing for him;” and the satisfaction with 
which he beholds the inscription upon his brief, “ Mr. Brief- 
less 15 guas, Conson 1 gua, with you Mr. Quirk, Q. C.,.” is 
even dimmed by the recollection of the manner in which 
the brief was obtained for him! 

Upon my circuit another cur‘ous rule is, that no one must 
carry a bag for his brie‘s into court unless it be a red ore; 
and that no one must purchase a red bag, but must wait till a 
Q.C. presents him with one. The theory of this, ef course, 
is, that the Q.C., observing that the rising junior has more 
briefs than he can well carry about with him in his hands, 
takes an opportunity of expressing to him his pleasure at the 
sight, and presents him with ared bag to carry them in. 
Upon some circuits, I believe, men who are not lucky enough 
to possess red bags are allowed to carry blue ones into court 
in place of them; but such conduct upon my circuit would be 
visited by a fine of one guinea for each offence, which sum 
would go to the mess wine-fund. No Q.C. ever goes sessions 
after obtaining his silk gown, unless he be specially retained 
to do so; and noQ.C. ever travels circuit without being ac- 
companied by his clerk. In the old coaching-days, no barris- 
ter was allowed to travel by the public coach—he was obliged 
either to ride on horseback or in a post-chaise. Now-a-days 
every barrister must travel first-class. As I have said already, 
if a barrister chose to remain outside the mess of his circuit, 
he could break one or all of these rules. I know, however, 
of no instance in which a man has attempted to do so. That 
exclusion from the circuit mess is regarded as a serious mat- 
ter, is proved by the fact, that although the mess fees are 
somewhat heavy, still every barrister, no matter how poor he 
may ke, paysthem. How far the strict survedlance which the 
circuit mess exercises over its members is a benefit or an evil, 
goes beyond my present purpose to discuss. It is noteworthy, 
however, that, upon my own circuit at all events, the clerks 
who accompany their masters round circuit have a mess of 
their own, and that mary similarly stringent rules to those of 
their masters have been devised by them, disobedience to 
which is punished by expulsion from ¢Aeiv mess. Every circuit 
in England annually appoints two of its members to be its 
attorney-general and solicitor-general. Some circuits also 
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possess oflicers whose duties may be known by the titles | 


which they bear, namely, “ Poct Laureate” and “ Master of 
the Revels.” Once or twice during each circuit, what is 
termed “ Grand Court” takes place. What passes at Grand 
Court IL am forbidden to reveal by a ceremonial observance so 
awful in its nature that the fabled red-hot poker of our friends 
the Freemasons literal'y “pales its ineflectual fires” before 
what / went through before being permitted to attend Grand 
Court upon my circuit. Each court has its “ records,” which 
are carefully kept, and which extend back for the last two 
hundred years or so. ‘The names of some of the most emi- 
nent judges in the land are to be found in the records of my 
circuit in connection with circuit jokes and pranks which, if 
I felt myself at liberty to reveal—would cause my readers no 
little amusement, and those eminent judges no small dismay. 

The other towns upon my circuit, besides Dullboro’, are 
Wastford, Daleham, Hitterton, Greenpool, and Hammerham. 
In each of these towns the judges are received with similar 
ceremonies to those which I have described at Dullboro’ 
The business at Dullboro’ is always small, and is almost in- 
variably concluded within the four days allotted to it. 
Wastford and Daleham are two small towns at which we 
don’t stay more than three days each ; but at Hitterton, Green- 
pool, and Hammerham the business is exceedingly heavy. 
At each of the two last-named places it is my melancholy lot 
to sit in court for afortnight at a stretch. Tf the intelligent 
reader thinks it is an easy thing to sit for twelve successive 
days in the back henches of a court doing nothing, let me tell 
him that an eminent Q.C. who is engaged in nearly every 
ease on my circuit told me that he was far more exhausted 
by sitting in court doing nothing when he first came circuit as 
a junior, than he now is when he is actively engaged in busi- 
ness all day long in court. ; 

So heavy is the business at the last three towns upon my 
circnit, that I have known the judges to sit from nine o'clock 
in the morning till ten o'clock at night, in order to finish it in 


time to open the commission at the appointed day at the next | 
town or circuit. If this were not done punctually, of course | 


the business of the whole circuit would be thrown into inex- 
tricable confusion. Should the judges, however, not be able 
to finish the business at Hitterton in time to open the com- 
miss 
QC. 






on circuit who is not overburdened with business is sent 


same ceremony as the judges themselves would be ; and it is 


on at Greenpool upon the appointed day, one of the | 


| 


'ed to go to Hammerham sessions. Were he to do so, he 
would be punished by expulsion from the Greenpool sessions 
/mess, and, as a matter of course, the Hamuinerhaim sessions 
}men would refuse to elect him into their mess. All men 
|who mean to practise at the bar go sessions as soon as 
| they are called to the bar, and, as a rule, if a man goes ses- 
sions steadily for a few years, he is sure to get some briefs. 
| Becoming a leader at sessions, he may thereby come to get 
| briefs on circuit, and even in London. Ordinarily, how- 
| ever, evenjif a man be moderately successful, he cannot make 
| any money out of sessions, unless, indeed, they are held close 
‘to London. At sessions, however, a man obtains practice— 
an all-important thing at the bar—in conducting cases, and 
| he also becomes known to attorneys. 
Up to a few years ago, almost all practising barristers, with- 
}out any exception, lived in London, and only went to coun- 
try towns at assize times. Latterly, however, it has become 
| the practice for young men just called, to “ localise,” as it is 
‘termed, in such great towns as Greenpool and Hammerham. 
Ifere, instead of sitting in Temple chambers waiting for the 
| briefs which never come, they often at once get into prac- 
| tice in the local county courts, arbitrations, &c. The ten- 
dency of the present age, moreover, clearly is to establish 
| local courts in large towns, and to reserve the law-courts in 
| London as appeal courts for the decision of the points of law 
which may arise in the local courts. Already, it is officially 
announced, that one circuit—the Home—is to be abolished. 
| By many men, this step is regarded as but the precursor of 
| the tinal abolition of all the circuits in England. In olden 
| times, when travelling was difficult, there was, no doubt, 
| great convepience in justice being brought, by means of the 
| cireuit system, to the very doors of the inhabitants of each 
} county in England. Should local courts, however, be estab- 
| lished in all the chief towns of the kingdom, it is far from im- 
| probable that a blissful day may arise, even in the lifetime of 
| the present writer, when, in consequence of the total aboli- 
| tion of the circuit system in England, it will not only be un- 
| necessary, but absolutely impossible, for him to go “ on cir- 
|euit” any more!—Chambers’s Journal. 
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WAIFS. 
| In the world, but not of it, moving in no particular class 
jof society, but rather floating about on the edge of or be- 
| tween the little social circles, sometimes altogether lost to 
| sight and then reappearing suddenly, like seaweed rooted on 
| the rock when the tide is flowing, are the waifs and strays of 
| the world. To begin with the waifs, as the more estimable 
jand unfortunate of the two. Most people have at some time 
or other known such beings, and have assisted or avoided 
‘them as the case may be. Their outward appearance is in- 
| variably distinguished by its consistent shabbiness and for- 
|lornness; their behavior is marked by the eccentricity which 
| comes from leading a very solitary life, and their solitude is 
| neither of mountains, nor highland glens, nor seashore, but 
|the solitude of the crowd. For the waif always lives in 
| lodgings, and selects his or her abode in some dismal or de- 
| cayed-looking street in a populous city. They are without ex- 
| ception poor, and they seem poor. Not “ the face of wealth,” 
/but the face of poverty “in poverty they wear” They 
| are sometimes a little in debt, but this little grieves them, for 
they are generally respectable and conservative by tradition, 
though slightly philistine and borné in their intellectual ideas : 
so that if an unexpected sovereign falls into their hands it is 
, conscientiously apportioned, so much te the baker, the butcher, 
{and the coalman ; and with the balance they buy a pair of 
cotton gloves, a veil, or a new hat, and a bottle of stout 
wherewith to make merry. They have no claims to enforce 
on society, and small inclination to enforce them if they had. 
| Their amusements are very few; the use of reading orders at 
{the British Museum is one of them, and they cumber the 
; benches there a good deal. They do not indeed read much, 
but they write their letters there, and sometimes enjoy a quiet 
comfortable doze undisturbed and unobserved. They have a 
| sneaking liking for theatres, but unless all the good things in 
| the play are explained at the time they do not understand 
them, and sometimes not even then ; and their minds are so 
|organized, or disorganized, that they prefer an order to a 
| ticket purchased for them in the ordinary way. There is 
; about all they do a general and singular incompleteness. If 
| the waif knits a stocking, some stitches are surely dropped ; 








& 
if they present children with sweetmeats, there will be a hole 
| in the bottom of the paper bag, some will roll on the ground, 
some, less happy, will be embalmed and mummified in the 
dust and flue which are the constant underlying stratum in 
the pockets of all waifs. Their ownership of the things 
| which absolutely belong to them is of the loosest and most 
| unsatisfactory kind. If they wear a wig, it falls off or sits 
lawry; if it is a “front” with which they elect to improve 
their appearance, it is conspicuous for its candor and entire 
jabsence of pretension to look anything but what it is; and 
| their false teeth are always getting loose. When they pay a 
call (and this is one of their favorite amusements) their um- 
brellas and hats have to be sought for, often in vain; and if 
they are invited to lunch, they leave immediately the repast 
\is over with haste and mystery to keep an appointment with 





( } he | ] | forward to do so, Of course he is received with exactly the | some indefinite person at one of the public resorts, such as 
is, nota Q. C—he must have a fee of fifty guineas marked | ! 


If the man, also, who is specially retained be a 


the case is tried must also be retained with him! 


Q. C., then another Q. ©. belonging to the circuit upon which | Q.C.s to be found who wil gladly undertake this duty, in-| find an odd glove, a missing veil, or handkerchief 
By bar| cluding the listening to a long sermon at Greenpool parish 


eustom, any man who has filled, or is filling, the office of} church, for the pleasure of being looked upon by the igno-| at last that the valuable article in question is safe 
Her Majesty's attorney or solicitor-general never goes circuit} rant vulgar as a veritable judge. ¥ 


unless he be specially retained to do so. 


a fact (such is the weakness of human nature) that there are 


In olden days, it was he 


In the ease, there-| custom for the high sheriff and many of the county magis- | 


fore, of a man who has gone, say, the western circuit for his| trates to meet the judges a mile or two out of the assize town, 


whole life, and has obtained the lead upon it, and afterwards | and escort them in splendid procession to the 
holds, perhaps for a few months only, the office of solicitor-| Now, however, in this utilitarian age, the rsilwa 


deprived of the right of going his own circuit. 


assize courts. 








y train brings | 


{the Soho Bazaar, where no entrance fee is charged. But 
| within the hour they reappear, and return again and again, to 
an 1 , Searching 

for it ina numb, purblind, persistent way, only to discover 
ly stowed 
away in one of their own pockets, They are, however, pain- 
| fully honest. Nothing sticks to their fingers except the most 
| uscless rubbish, such as faded portraits of persons they once 
{eared for a long leng time since; many bundles of old and 
| almost undecipherable letters, the preduction probably of 


gencial, il is a serious deprivation to him to be for ever aiter| her Majesty’s judges into the heart of the county town, and | other defunct waifs, for it is one of their characteristics that 


Upon the | ) 
other hand, he can, of course, comfort timself with the} policemen. 


they are escorted to and from the as 





size courts by a posse of 
Nay, so negligent now-a-days are some of the 


| their writing is almost unreadable, and the drift of their let- 


i : ae c ’ | ters equally incomprehensible from vagueness of views and 
thought, that any man who has filled the office of solicitor-| high-sherifts, that I remember reading, & year or two ago, in| diffuseness of style. Altogether, they have 


general is certain to be sooner or later made a judge. 
mention. Here, however, are a few of them: 


any barrister “ bagging” 
start than his neighbors. 
torney (unless he be a relation) whilst on cireuit; and Lord 


No barrister | 
must enter an assize town before the commission-day—the | 
object of this rule (which is a rational one) being to prevent | 
* alot of briefs by making an earlier | 

No barrister must dine with an at-| 


as many odds and 


i ain t . | the newspapers how a high-sheriff of a certain county was | ends and relics as would start a chiffonnier in business. These 
The other-circuit rules are almost too numerous for me to| 


sternly reprimanded and severely fined by a jvdge for sufler-| they hoard and occasionally present a specimen to a valued 


ing his (the judge’s) carriage-door to be opened by 
in his shirt-sleeves ! i 

Socially, the men on my circuit have a tendency to split up 
into three divisions. Firstly, the leaders; secondly, the i: id- 
dle-aged juniors, like myself ; and thirdly—as we men ini: id- 
dle-life love to call them—the “ extreme juniors,” 


an hostler | friend. 


Waifs are, on the whole, of a dull but kindly nature, 
[ee and modest, like a dog that has often been kicked. 
They appreciate comfort, though they rarely obtain it; but 
|of conviviality they have net a spark in their composition, 





Eldon declawed that in his day it was a high crime and mis-\| 


who, I have jnor do they exercise hospitality except with reserve; for 
demeanor fora barrister, whilst on circuit, even to dance ( 


reason to believe, form, notwithstanding the slighting way in| their richer friends do not wish to be entertained by these 





with an attorney's daughter at the assize ball! I think, how- 
ever, that this rule is now so far relaxed, that there is nothing 
to prevent Mr. Briefless requesting the honor of Miss Red- 
tape’s hand in the next set of Lancers—providing that she 


which the other two classes speak of them, an exceedingly 
lively body. They are too young to be anything but light- 
hearted; and as none of them have any business, they are 
not envious of each other. Moreover,as most of the m 20 the 





eee 


forlorn, poverty-stricken creatures, and waifs do not care to 
know or seek the acquaintance of other waifs. “ One unfor- 
|tunate immediately and from afar recognizes another, but in 
old age he is seldom willing to associate with him. He has 


set same sessions, they come to know each other better than we, nothing to share with him—not even his hopes.” Sometimes , 
be young and pretty, If old and ugly, L need scarcely say| who only go circuit together, do. Sessions are held four | indeed, an exception may be seen in the shape of a drawing 
that the most sinister motives would be imputed to Mr. Brief- | times a year, and the bar rules regarding them are strict. A | together of two waifs of opposite sexes. They will strike up 
Jess by his professional brethren, No barrister—and this; man on my cirenit who goes Greenpoo] sessions, is not allow- ‘some kind of unreal and antiquated flirtation, meeting each 

hy 
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other by appointment at odd places, or any sort of neutra | mortality among the wretches who minister to the pleasures 


ground such as the Temple-gardens; each being careful to of the rich, they would be furnished with an additional argu- 
keep their own place of abode a profound secret from the ment against the arch enemy, alcohol. . 

other. But it never comes to anything. The male waif! The costume of the supernumerary waiter has always been 
disappears before long, after the manner of his treacherous a mystery to us. No one ever saw him in a new or fashion- 
sex, aud the other “throws a halo around the dear one’s | abié coat; no one ever saw him ina garment that fitted him. 
head,” and smiles a little, and sometimes sighs a good deal He affects the fashion of twenty years ago, and trusts to gas- 
when his name is mentioneé. But ‘f ever two waifs do light to hide the stains of wine and soup with which his dress 
really combine together in matrimony or fraternity and is sadly marred. Ask him who bis tailor is, and perhaps he 
friendship, they cease to exist as waifs. Owing to their in-, will talk vaguely of “ The Lane,” whatever that may mean, 
herent rectitude of character they never descend to certain or of Jerusalem, the great mart for old clothes. : 





about them. If they borrow a sovereign, they pay it back— , mens, it is said, often change hands for half a crown. 

at divers times and in odd sixpences and shillings, it istrue— Of the traditional greengrocer, who occasionally waits at 
but the fact remains that they do return it. Nor do they | table, we know little; we have an idea that we have seen 
play or speculate: they have no gambler’s blood in them. Not} him at private dinner parties, where his awkwardness be- 
their good principles only, but their apathetic unimaginative trayed him to our initiated eyes. But, although he may sa- 
nature saves them from the fascinations of wine or opium, | tisfy people who do not know how to giveadinner, he would 
those foes which tempt the solitary and the miserable by | be lost at the great feasts in the City, and we are pretty sure 


reason of the secret, happy train of thought they set up. | that he seldom ventures out of the region of prim middle-| 


Even in tobaeco they rarely indulge, except in the form of | class houses. The “ wine steward” is a modern innovation, 
snuff. As old age creeps on them eccentricity of action and | and he is rapidly growing into iraportance. Civic Compa- 
grotesqueness of garb become more conspicuous, and their | nies, who give large dinners, generally employ this function- 
infirmities increase apace. t i 
tion and systematic under-feeding has produced its natural | ness it is to sce that there is no surreptitious drinking behind 
results—trembling, failing limbs, and dimmed senses. The the door. He is usually an experienced man, and knows 
“dangers of the streets” is no unmeaning phrase in our me- | how to avoid the temptations by which he is surrounded.— 








tropolis. Waifs have, properly speaking, no home; and Lon- | Cirilian. 
don is not the home but the chosen trysting-place for the spacer 
world’s waifs. It is not surprising, therefore, that these are BISMARCK. 


often in their old age knocked down and run over. They ‘ ; : 
rarely carry about with them the address of their shabby I have said I was eager to see Bismarck ; and as the Diet 
lodgings, forecast not being one of their virtues. Their |Of the Empire was then sitting (about the middle of May), 
pockets are examined in the hope of finding a clue to their | there could not be much difficulty about that. T attended 
belongings—a well-worn purse with but little in it, a wax-| the Diet regularly, both at that time and afterwards, about 
candle end, a lump of sugar, a watch that has long ceased to | the middie of June, on my return from a short flight into 
discharge its duties with any kind of regularity, and a laten- | Russia, and had the good luck to see and hear the great 
key, are all that is discovered. So they are carried to the | Chancellor on several occasions. 1 did not, indeed, hear any 
nearest hospital and remain in the scoldens ward, the most | Of his great speeches, but, both from what I have read, and 
quiet, orderly, grateful patients in the establishment—very | from what T heard from others, can forma good idea of his 
often they die there. A few feet of earth in a crowded ceme- | Character as a speaker. He is not an orator, in any sense, 
tery are accorded, and the poor waif is at last at home and at | like Gladstone, Brougham, Bright, Canning, and that class of 
rest— Pall Mall Gazette. men. He is specifically aman of action «nd of business, who 
speaks, as Socrates says every man ought to speak, without 
Se art, directly, and boldly, and emphatically, when he has got 
WAITERS. anything t> say. He will never be found, like Cicero or 
. . | Dr Guthrie, rolling out grand pictorial and sonorous perio 
The waiter par excellence, or rather the man who passes in | je only knows what he is talking about, and hits hard ; 
the public mind us the representative of his class, is in reality | ard, and directly in the face, too, not at all concer 
not a waiter atall. He is to the waiting profession what the | whether your nose purples or not at the blow. He is some- 
penny-a-liner is to journalism—a necessary evil, a supernu- | times found struggling for the proper word to clothe his 
merary, Whose services are called in when business is brisk, | thoughts, but that hesitation is the growling thunder which 
and who receives a few shillings for his day’s work. He is an | prelutes a flash. Whatever faul's you may find with his ora: 
odd character, and has seen more of what some people call tory, you must listen to what he says; and you feel in every 
life than the greatest rake in town. Out of the season he nd 1 
either devotes himself to some quiet business, or he follows 


sentence that he is a true man, and no glittering sophist or 

; : > ‘}astute pleader of a bad ease. If he thinks it necessary to 
the crowd of Londen holiday makers, and “works” the] niyek your beard, he comes right up and does it; blatant 
Wwatering-places. You sce him on beard the Margate steamers, | democracy, with its thousand brazen throats, has no terrors 
he recognises you with a smile, and expects a shilling for the | fy him; he stands alone in front of a storm of babblers, and 
honor of permitting you torenew your acquaintance with overawes them by his cool display of intellectual fibre and 
him. You perhaps Wonder where you saw the white face | jron volition. There is nothing of German subtlety or Ger- 
before, but he speedily calls to your mind some civic banquet | pan id “ality about him; in this respect Gladstone’ is much 
in which you took an offcial part, or at which you were @| more a German than Bismarck; and Bismarck, as | have 
guest. He is working the steamer for the benefit of his| peard an intelligent German public man remark, has some- 
health and pocket. Sometimes he turns up at the popular} thing essentially English in his character and attitude. He 
watering-places, and waits on “cads” at the cheap dining | j, pre-eminently a man of deeds; a man of direct: broad 
houses, pocketing his pence and not being too anxious to ren- views, of practical sagacity, of firm determination, of untlur- 
der service for the money. We have seen him in all sorts of 
odd corners—at a Brighton hotel, at the meetings of the 
British Association, and even at the English boarding houses 
in Boulogne. When the autumnal season is over he gravitates 
towards the Metropolis, ane drops quietly into the old groove 
again as the dinners of the season crop up. He musters 
strongly at the Lord Mayor's State Banquet, and turns an 
honest penny at the annual dinners of the Odd Fellows. Of 
course, his erratic life renders him a less trustworthy servant 
than the properly qualified waiter of the great taverns. 
Yet he is useful in his way, and, if he gets drunk occasionally, 
he sees admirable examples before his eyes in the manners 
and customs of the people he serves. Watch him ata great 
civic dinner, and we guarantee that he will well repay the 
trouble and attention. He is apparently all solicitude for the 
comfort of the guests. If there is an elaborate programme Lasked, Is that Bismarck ? and received the answer which 
of the feast, he distributes the copies without the slightest 1e- anticipated. 
gard to economy, handing a half-dozen to some greedy guest, | 9, much scientific observation as I was capable of. 
who wishes to send a memento of the aflair to his friends. 
The initiated know that he gets a fee for this petty pilfering, | 
and a fine thing he sometimes makes of it. If a third of the 
guests go without the elaborately-printed sheet, what is that 
to him? He is there to look after himself, and, if he can 
turn an honest penny, why should he trouble himself about 
nice points of morality? Ile is always ready to remove a 
half-empty bottle from the table, and innocent people, thank- 
fui for the fresh supply of sparkling wine, are not aware that 
the waiter and his comrades are drinking the heel-taps behind 
thedoor. If the wine is strictly limited in quantity the guests 
wonder that it is so scarce, and do not dream that the white- 
faced ghosts behind them have managed to appropriate a 
good share. ‘The waiter likes turtle soup, and contrives to | 
obtain a taste of that too in a surreptitious way. He is fond 
of game, and can whip a partridge into his pocket as cleverly 
as a professional conjuror. His great weakness, however, 1s | 7.7. Blue 
alcohol. We have seen him expelled, and even handed over ’ 
to the police, for intoxication and theft, and a pretty store of 
plunder his pockets sometimes disclose. A bottle of wine in 
one receptacle, fruit and game in the other, and a few slices 
of cold meat in his handkerchief. A delinquent of this order 
is the black sheep of the profession, and it is not often that a 
case sufliciently serious for the police is made out against any 
of the class. Some of the poor creatures are indeed exceed- 
ingly honest, and perform a disagreeable and thankless duty U 9 I cs ; 
with steady lois, perhaps maintaining a large family on the papers denying that the publication will be an organ o 
precarious gains. The waiter has in truth little to make life |“ Spiritualism. 
agreeable; treated like a dog by bis employer, under an iron 












and of occasional irritability (Reizharkeit), which in a great 
statesman is a great fault. But it is not nec 
him speak in order to be impressed by the feeling that you 
are in the presence of a great man. 
at once stamps him as the leader of the congregation. 





When 
Speaker, directly opposite to the clevated bench on the side 
Senate (Reichsruth) sit. 


gallery. 





the stuff of which he was made. 
image of concentrated business and energy, signing papers 


rattling thunder-car of Jove to the soft-padded chair of the 
Chancellor. 








jhim. When he was a young man they calied him der tolk 
| Bismarck (mad Bismarck); that means, at an age when he 
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LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 





Mr. Morris is engaged on a new volume of poems. 


his cathedral, its history and architecture. 


by the diner-out as an inferior animal, it is scarcely surprising | by Mr. A. Hughes. 
if he flies to alcohol as a solace. His life is always a short 
one. Drink, late hours, and iiregular habits soon tell upon 
his constitution, and old waiters, like elderly post-boys, are 
impossible creatures. We knew one, indeed, who had out- 
lived the business, who had become tco old and feeble for his 
duties, and had acquired an unpleasant habit of dropping the 
piles of plates which he once carried so nimbly. The poor 
fellow finished his career asa hanger-on at the law courts, and | 


cuts, will appear shortly. 





Pepes of the Middle Ages..” 


Obviously he must either have been a pattern of sobriety in | edition of the Works of Bishop Berkeley. 
his time, or he origimally had a constitution of iron. Con- 


Dress coats | 
vices, and there is nothing of the vagabond and adventurer are a drug at the clothes exchange, and antiquated speci | 


A long course of genteel starva- | ary, who holds a position above the waiter, and whose busi-| 


ried coolness, of fearless audacity, of commanding survey, formally opened by the Mayor and Corporation. 
with a touch of hot imperiousness, no doubt, in his temper, | 


cessary to hear | museum, ete, 


Ilis personal appearance | 


of the House where the members cf the Imperial Council or 


I then set myself to watch and study him wi : jin St. Paul's. 
aon: Bow Tyee p WAR ONG StuGy Him the 1 ings, which are to be placed over the recumbent statue of the 
mM 

| vead his life by Hezechiel, and thought I knew something of 

He sat for an hour, the 


reading telegrams, giving intimations to attendants, now look- 
ing to the right hand, now to the left; again crossing his | 
arms before his breast, as if buckling down his natural impa-|—. : scat 7 la rata ted 6 rte’ Sa 
tience of a sedentary position, altogether as if be preferved the | missed at Leeds, have cordially welcomed an offer by Mrs. 


allow any other person to fall asleep, wherever you plant 


| had energy without regulation, and withoutasuitable field of 
jaction, he did many strange and, it may be, some very im- 
proper things; as young Clive, they tell us, distinguished his 
boyhood by climbing up to the top of Shrewsbury stceple.— 


j 
| 

The Dean of Norwich is engaged in preparing a work on | contain Mr. E. A. Freenian’s “ Address to the Ifis 
| 


The volume of poems for children, by. Migs C, Rossetti, | Zouche, author of “ Monasteries of the Levant, 
discipline, which however he constantly evades, and regarded | mentioned some time ago as in preparation, is to be illustrated | ‘ : ‘ : ; , 


An entirely new and enlarged edition of Mr. King’s work 
on “ Antique Gems and Rings,” with more than 600 wood- 
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| Messrs. Bell and Daldy promise a handsomely illustrated 

| volume of Fables, in verse, by Mr. J. W. Croly. i 

| The Rev. F. Barham Zincke, one of her Majesty's chap- 
lains, has in the press a volume on the “ Egypt of the Pha- 

jraohs and of the Khedive,” which will be published by 

| Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. : 

| _ Mrs. Alfred Gatty has got hold of a capital subject, “ Sun- 

| dials,” and will shortly publish a volume upon them, contain- 
ing a large number of examples and inscriptions, with illus- 

trations. 

The sixth volume of the “ ITistoire de la Vie et du Regne 
| de Nicolas ler, Empereur de Russie,” by Paul Lacroix (Bib- 
| liophile Jacob), has been brought out by Messrs. Hachette 
j and Co., Paris. 

The title of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian’s new work is “ The 

Story of the Plebiscite, by one of the 7,500,000 who voted 
|’ Yes.” The English translation will be published by Messrs. 
Smith, Elder and Co, 

| Robert Buchanan’s forthcoming volume, “ A Drama of 

| Kings,” will contain three separate pieces—the first devoted 

to Napoleon Bonaparte, and the last to Emperor William of 
yermany and Bismarck, with a reprint of “ Napoleon Fallen” 
| coming between. 

Garibaldi is preparing his memoirs, to be published, it is 
| said, after his death. An episode in these memoirs will be 
| the Campaign of the Army of the Vosges. 

Mr. John O'Daly, of Dublin, has published a handy little 
book of the Irish language, entitled “ Self-Instruction in 
Irish ; or, a Primer of Spelling and Pronunciation, with Easy 
Reading Lessons for Beginners.” 

The title of the second volume of Mr. Ruskin’s collected 
works is, “ Munera Pulveris;”’ and the third volume will 
|consist of the “ Lectures en Sculpture,” which he delivered 
at Oxford, 
| The “ Life of Sir Henry Lawrence,” which was commenced 
| by the late Sir Herbert Edwardes, is being completed by Mr. 

Herman C. Merivale, and will appear in the course of the 
coming season, 

The Oxford Churchmen’s Union offers three prizes to mem- 
| bers “ On the History of the Reign of Queen Victoria,” one 
of the conditions of which is “ that the religious, social, poli- 
tical, and literary movements of the reign” must be in- 
cluded, 

Professor Phillip’s text-book on “ The Geology of Oxford 
and the Valley of the Thames,” will be ready in a few days, 
and the learned geologist will lecture thereon, and illustrate 
his discourses by the collections in the Oxford Museum 

Mr. J. R. Leifchild will shortly publish a volume, which 
was announced nearly two years since, under the title of 
|“ 'The Higher Ministry of Nature.” The work will deal with 
} some of the discoveries and doctrines of modern natural and 
| physical science in relation to their higher tendencies, and as 
in apparent conflict with the Christian faith; while the real 
harmony between enlarged culture and higher faith will be 
suggested in connection with popular expositions of recent 
researches. 

A literary phenemenon has arisen at Greenock, in the form 
} of a policeman-poet. Mr. Kenneth M‘Lachlan, who was for 
| many years a member of the police force in that town, has in 
| the press a volume of verses, entitled “ The Beauties of Scot- 
jland.” Though self-taught, he is said to be a good classical 
| scholar, as well as having pretensions to be a poet. 

Three weeks ago, the free public library at Derby was 

The institu- 

tion embraces a lending and reference library, library of 

specifications of patents, reading-rooms and news room, 

The number of books in the lending Kbrary 

alone exceeds 8,000 volumes. The total number of volumes 

is over 13,000. 

| Mr. Robert Gray, late secretary of the Natural History 


| 


’ 





‘ 





saw him first, [ was sitting in the gallery behind the| Society of Glasgow, is preparing a book on the “ Birds of 


| the West .of Scotland, including the Outer Hebrides.’ 
| Since the publication of the works of Sir William Jardine, 


On this bench the central seat be- | Professor Macgillivray, and Mr. Selby, nothing in a collected 

longs to the Chancellor, and it wasempty when I entered the| form on the birds of Scotland has, we believe, been brought 
I had not watched long, however, before a tall,! under the notice of ornithologists. 

broad-brewed, broad-chested, truly Neptunian man, in a| ’ 

military dress, entered and took possession of the empty scat. 


| The Athenaum is enabled to state that Mr. A. Stevens has 
| made considerable progress with the Wellington monument 
8 The bronze enrichments, including the ceil- 


| Duke, and over the wings of the design, are in the hands of 
| the caster: likewise the panels, containing the names of 
| victories obtained under Wellington’s command, are ready. 
>| The latter oceupy spaces adopted for them in the base of the 
composition, and above the steps on which the whole rests. 
The Council of tke Social Science Congress, lately dis- 


.| Baines, of London, of a prize of ten guineas, for the best essay 


. ri A ae tie service, its 5S ‘ir remedies. 
Such a man certainly will never fail asleep, nor | O? domestic service, its abuses and their remedie 


| The Panjab University, or University College at*Lahore, 
has published its yearly report, which describes its progress 
as a special college for Oriental studies, and for promoting 
Western knowledge in the Panjab. The College is engaged 
in issning scientific works in Hindustani, including verna- 
cular treatises on medicine, and a medical journal which has 
an extensive circulation. Twenty hakeems, or native physi- 
cians, attend its classes,and the number of native Jegual 
practitioners attending the law classes is much greater. Dr. 
Leitner, the principal, is also engaged in the publication of 
| various works, including a philosophical grammar of Arabic, 
| in Hindustani. 

The forthcoming number of the Archwological Journal will 
orical Sec- 
tion of the late Meeting of the Instifute at Cardiff” Sir 





The editor of the new magazine, Freelight, has written to| Henry James will also furnish an account of a curious bl ck 


f, of tin found in Cornwall, supposed to be Phoenician. 

| H. Parker, C. B., will report his recent archieolo 
searches in Rome during the past winter. Lord 
? will contri- 
bute a memoir of certain helmets in his possession. 

Mr. CG. D. Fortnum, the well-known collector of pottery, 
will publish an account of the Majolica in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, where may be found the largest collection in the 
world, we believe, of the celebrated ware. Mr. Portnum bas 












Mr. Plummer, of Trinity College, Oxford, is engaged on a) visited factories in the old Italian villages where this pottery 
translation of Dr. von Dollinger’s “ Fables respecting the 


is produced, and, as he has made Majolica his special study 
| for many years, collectors will doubtless value his contribu- 


The next number of the Fortnightly Review will, it is said) tion to the Jiterature of their favorite art. 
picked up a few shillings by the carriage of letters and parcels, | contain an article, by Mr. J 8. Mill, on Professor Frazer's! 


The Dhrole Dunbar Gazette publishes a cirenlar from Col. 
|W. W. Anderson, political agent, Kattywar, requesting the 


Mr. Swinburne’s poem, “The Prelude of Tristram and) rajahs and talookdars of the different provinces to take mea- 


sumption and delirium tremens are the waiters’ dezdly foes; | Iseult,’ will be published in a new publication, to be issued! sures for the preservation of old temples, caves, and other 


and, perhaps, if the teetotal world knew more of the fearful | by Messrs. H. S. King and Co. 


dctructures which possess interest for the antiquary. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 7 













ADEMY OF MUSIC--THE STRAKOSCH ITALIAN 
aif - oly Monday, Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday Matinee. 





STADT THEATRE.—HERK THEODORE WACHTEL 
and the German Opera Troupe, Monday and Wednesday. 





LINA EDWIN’S THEATRE—MLLE. AIMEE IN 
French Opera Bouffe. 





FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, Daly's original drama * Divorce.” 

BOOTH’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING DURING 
the week, Mr. John E. Owens in the “ Cricket on the Hearth.” 








NIBLO'S THEATRE.—ON MONDAY, MR. SOTHERN 
as, Lord Dundreary. 

GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—ON MONDAY, AND 
during the week, grand new drama “ Paris; or, the Days of the Com- 
mune.” 








——EE a fques 


WALLACK’S THEATRE.—ON MONDAY, MR. LES- 


ter Wallack will make his first appearance this season in * Rosedale.” 





OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY NIGHT, G. L. 
Fox's Grand Spectacular Pantomime, “Humpty Dumpty,"’ with new 
attractions, scenery and effects, 








UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, 
Variety Performance. 





WooD'Ss MUSEUM—MASTER PERCY ROSELLE 
in the ** Boy Detective.’ Matinee by J. L. Hail’s Burlesque troupe. 





SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS.—IMMENSE SUC- 
cess of the famous comedians, the great vocal corps, and Donniker’s su- 
perb orchestra. 


——_—_———_————_—— 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





BILLIARD TABLE-—FOR THE LONG WIN- 
$20 TER EVENINGS. No extra room rooeuee. Full sized Cues 
and Balls. Diagram free. ABBOT & NICHOLLS, 95 Liberty St.,N.Y° 





— 


( ‘08Y AND COMFORTABLE HOUSES, WITH SMALL COAL 
/ Bills—by using Rocbuck’s Weather Strips. 
ROEBUCK BROS., No. 58 Fulton St., near Cliff. 





HE QUEEN OF THE TOILET, 2 Cents. 
T L. W. MA 


(For Ladies only.) 
UCK & CO. 
Cheshire, Ohio. 





Reree HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashed. and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 





T OUSENOLD ECONOMY. 

Pyle’s 0, K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot, 
850 Washington Street, aud by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 





s. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


No receipt for advertising in the Aurion is valid unless signed by 
the Proprietor. 
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CONGRESSIONAL APPORTIONMENT. 

The next session of Congress will probably be largely 
taken up with the discussion of the new basis of apportion- 
ment for members of the popular House. The “course of 
empire” is now tending towards the setting sun, and any 
change in the members respectively sent from each State 
can result only in the benefit of the west. At the time of 
the Revofution all the States were on the Atlantic, and, al- 
though it was seen that new ones might be admitted, the 
fathers of the republic never contemplated the addition of 
Louisiana, the annexation of Texas, the purchase of territory 
from Mexico, or the extension of the northwestern boundary 
to the Strait of San Juan de Fuca. But within a very few 
years after the adoption of the federal compact, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Vermont, and Ohio were added, and the continual 
migration westward has thrown the balance of power into 
the hands of those commonwealths beyond the Alleghanies. 
Cities now known over the civilized globe were at the time 
of Washington in the primeval prairie, and the population 
was even much later scattered sparsely over immense dis- 
tances. Some of the Eastern States, beginning the race wel!, 
have been outstripped; Virginia and Massachusetts are sur- 
passed by Ohio, and Kentucky and Tennessee, whose growth 
was once regarded as marvellous, have in turn been over- 
taken by Indiana and Hlinois. The valley of the Mississippi 
seems particularly adapted to material growth, as it hasa 
most fertile soil, and its surface is almost entirely free from 


rocks. The States in the centre of this continent must be 
represented more and more fully each year, and we are sure 
that if the history of the early settlement of Europe were 


known, no chapter could display a more astonishing result 
than the influx of Americans and Europeans into this hospit- 
The new apportionment will probably do this 
rection justice. if the number of Congressmen js not in- 


able region 


creased, Missouri, Illinois, and Texas will gain two members 
each, and Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, and Wisconsin one each. 
Of the States outside the Mississippi valley, California, New 
Jersey, and Wisconsin will also add one cach. On this basis, 
also, New York would lose three, Ohio two, and Kentucky 
and Pennsylvania one member each, and the New England 
States six inall. So that Ohio, which had not in 1800 enough 
population to equal Boston, will in the future balance the 
whole of New England. The only Eastern State which in- 
creases is New Jersey. It owes this singular good fortune to 
its happy position between the two great American cities, 
New York and Philadelphia, counting with their suburbs 
a population of two millions and a quarter, so that, although 
New Jersey is not naturally fertile, its land is worth more 
per acre than that of any ‘other State, and its cities and vil- 
lages grow with a speed that reminds us of the magic lore of 
Eastern climes. 

It is not probable, however, that the number of Congress- 
men will 2e rigidly kept down to the presentnumber. Those 
States which have but two or three representatives naturally 
wish to keep all of them. A loss of a single man entails on 
them a great misfortune, and there is, besides, among Ameri- 
cans who have studied the question, a growing conviction 
that the various Legislatures are too small; that the public 
interests would be better served by a more numerous body, 
giving smaller constituencies, and reflecting the average feel- 
ing of the people with more fidelity. The particular strain 
from which American institutions are now suffering is that 
of the influence of money, either from ccrporations or indi- 
viduals, or public officials. A corrupt measure is often passed 
by influencing a few individuals who exercise the casting 
votes; never, we believe, has a very large portion of any 
Legislature been bought up. By the enlargement of the 
House the members who are classed as uncertain will be 
more numerous, the amount of money to be used will require 
to be much larger, and the probability that the giver will be 
exposed is notably increased. Congressmen and Assembly- 
men are only men, after all; and the probability that a bribe 
offered to one has been offered to fifty will cause many to 
reject the bait,even while desiring to take it. The danger of 
detection is too great. Another evil which a full house will 
abate is too much speechmaking, and the many frivolous 
motions which are nowadays offered. No session can be 
long enough for three or four hundred members to express 
their individual views on public matters. The speakers must 
be men of ability, who will not waste the time of the House, 
and concerted action among the different sections will expe- 
dite business. The committees can be made up more ably 
than at present,as there will be a larger number of men to select 
from, anda greater variety of occupations. 

A permanent basis of one representative to one hundred 
thousand men has many advantages. It saves the time of 
Congress; it prevents heartburning and envy because of the 
result of a particular census, and the proportion is small 
enough. The British Parliament numbers twice as many 
members as Congress, all necessary business claims an at- 
tentive debate, and there is a total freedom from bribery. 
Massachusetts has the most sumerous Legislature ; its busi- 
ness is the freest from mercenary taint. If the adoption 
of so numerous a legislative body will prevent corruption 
it ought instantly to be done. It may be feund in time, 
when the great Yankee nation has a hundred millions of 
population or more, that the Assembly is unwieldy. In 
that case a change would be made, but let us at least have 
the trial. 

THE WHALE FISHERY. 

The accounts recently received of the destruction of a 
whole fleet of ships in the Arctic Seas by the power of mov- 
ing ice, draw attention to a branch of industry, once so ac- 
tive here and in England, but now of comparatively small 
importance. This trade has gradually dwindled away since 
the discovery of gas and,the petroleum regions in Pennsylva- 
nia. Lamps are fed with kerosene, or the house is lighted 
with gas or candles, and the fastidious visitor does not have 
his olfactory organs shocked, as he once did, by the peculiarly 
sickening smell of whale oil. There are, however, a few 
families that obstinately refuse to use petroleum on account 
of its explosiveness, and the annual product is much em- 
ployed in small hand lamps and in lanterns where something 
is required with which there is absolutely no danger. These 
facts, and the lubricating quality it possesses, render whale 
oil valuable to manufacturers and mechanics, and the demand 
from these sources enables all that is now refined to find a 
market, although its cost is far greater than formerly. The 
small fleet dispatched in search of the whale no doubt con- 
tributes to this enhancement of price, and the huge mammalia 
not being harassed as much as formerly are increasing in 
number, so that in a hundred years, if the condition of affairs 
does not!materially change, these monsters may be as fre- 
quent as they were two hundred years ago. From 1750 
down to the middle of this century the whale fishery was 
carried on with remarkable vigor. It was the great highway 
to fortune, and whole communities derived their support from 
this source of industry. Nantucket and New Bedford have 
declined in importance since the most prosperous days of the 
pursuit, and other towns that once dispatched a dozen ships 
now own but one or two, or even none at all. Fifty years 
since the chief events of the year at these places were the 
arrival or departure of the whaling fleet. Every inhabitant 





was well acquainted with the names of the vessels, their 
owners, their captains, and their crews. There were lucky 


ships in which it was difficult to get a berth, and there were 
others not deemed so fortunate which were difficult to man. 
Each family from the highest to the lowest had a share in the 
venture, infinitesimal even as it might be, and when the 
storms raged over the deep waters, they carried dread and 
terror to every hearth from which some beloved member was 
absent. This’ pursuit was the chief seurce of livelihood to. 
all, and around the huge wood fires the family circled in 
evening tide, listening to the stories of good fortune within 
the Arctic circle, or of shipwreck or misery, or perhaps death. 
Each sailor had a Odyssey of his own. 

The wharves of these towns are no longer so well fre- 
quented as they were once, and the business which formerly 
gave them importance has nearly departed. Of what avail to 
pursue huge fishes, capture them, and extract their oil, 
when mother Earth was pouring out day after day, while 
men were asleep or awake, a stream of the unctuous fluid, 
requiring scarcely any labor to produce it, and having much 
greater il'uminating powers than its rival? A ship’s cargo 
could be gathered in Pennsylvania, sent to the Atlantic sea- 
board, and transported to England for less cost than the 
whaler could cut up an animal and bring the distillation of 
its blubber into Boston. There is no searching for schools; 
no waiting in idleness, no uncertainty as to the final result; 
oil is as surely to be had as wheat at the next harvest. 

It is not strange, therefore, that people had almost forgotten 
the once important fisheries of the Polar seas, and only 
thought of them again when reading of the great disaster 
which had befallen so many vessels. The mountains of ice 
at the North, like those of primitive rock in Switzerland, are 
now receiving more attention on account of their scientific 
value than they are for their utility. It is true that some 
years ago an enthusiastic Frenchman issued a pamphlet show- 
ing a method by which warm regious could be easily supplied 
with ice. With a steamer and strong hawsers the problem is 
almost solved. With a few weeks fair sailing the largest ice- 
berg could be towed from the region of perpetual snow to the 
warm climate of Marseilles, Lisbon, Charleston, or Havana. 
No one, however, believed in his scheme, and even the name 
of the projector is not preserved. The immense fields of ice 
at the North seem never to diminish. Viewed from one of 
the other planets under a telescope, they must look like an 
immense white patch, such as we ourselves see in one or two 
of our sister worlds. Why the globe should be so cold in 
these regions has never bcen satisfactorily explained. The 
sun’s rays do not strike directly on the surface, yet the mere 
diflerence of four thousand miles and the abstraction of 
heat by the greater width of atmosphere can not have much 
weight. This explanation, bad as it is, will be completely 
valueless if the reports of the discovery of an open polar sea 
are confirmed. The validity of the arguments mentioned 
above would necessitate the sealing of these regions with a 
veil of ice. 

In times past, the recesses of these fields and frozen bays 
have answered the valuable purpose of giving an undisturbed 
place in which the cetaceous tribe could live. They were in 
safety, and here the young could attain a size sufficiently 
great for self defence before being called upon to resist ene- 
mies. The frozen ocean aflords that protection yet. Occa- 
sionally animals are found of a magnitude so great that they 
can have only been the growth of very many years, and the 
stories of early writers concerning the size of some of these 
monsters are given a valuable confirmation. There is no 
question but that these animals themselves occasionally mect 
the fate that the journals of the week chronicle respecting 
the fleet{of ships ; they are caught in the meeting icebergs, and 
crushed in their resistless embrace. 





CHEATING IN CHURCH. 

Some years ago, when the demand for smaller pieces of 
silver than the half dime was great, the Government issued 
three cent coins. An old sexton in Washington, who on 
Sunday carried around the collection plate at church, opposed 
this measure vehemently. ‘ Why,” said he, “a year ago the 
collections were worth one half more than they are to-day. 
The poor then only gave a penny, as they do now ; but those 
who are better off, and once contributed five cents, only rut 
in three, thinking that the money looks so much alike that 
no one will know the difference at the time the amount is 
handed in. So the church loses by it.” We have been led 
to think of this old story by an indignant letter which ap- 
pears in a Scotch journal. A year or so ago the coinage of 
the years preceding the accession of Queen Victoria were 
called in, and the coppers of the reigns of George the Third 
and Fourth, and William the Fourth, are consequently worth- 
less. A “Church Office-bearer,” in the letter of which we 
have just spoken, complains that these worthless pieces are 
handed in at church in such profusion that he is convinced 
there must be an immense number of them in existence, and 
hopes that the owners will henceforth scrutinize their coins 
and refuse to lay on the plate those of no value. We trust 
) sincerely that the members of the particular flock with which 
la“ Church Office-bearer” is connected will cease from deceiv- 

ing the very elect, and pay none but the true coins into the 
| Church strong-box, but we are afraid that his fellow commnu- 
‘nicants will only desist when the supply of antiquated pieces 











| has run out. What the sexton in Washington deplored, the 
| “ office-bearer” in Scotland must endure. There is no doubt 
| but that the same reason operated in both cases—a desire to 
| cheat and not be found ont. 

| The practice of such deceit is not confined to churches, nor 
are they the chief suficrers. The evils of bogus articles are 
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felt everywhere in trade, from the druggist who sells you 
salacine for quinine, or the shoemaker who gives thickness to 
the soles of boots by the introduction of sheets of brown 
paper, to the wholesale tea merchant who disposes’of a cargo 
with a false invoice, or the land speculator who sells lots in 
Eden well knowing that they are under water. Some people 
love cheating as an abstract art, and sit down to regale their 
hearers with accounts of what they can do in this line with 
as true a feeling of satisfaction as ever a general won a battle. 
Others pursue their tricks stealthily, fearing detection, but 
not unfrequently being found out. The bolder operators are 
generally the most successful. A bank started without capi- 
tal,a railroad with its shores watered beyond all reason, or 
an oil well from which a pint could scarcely be extracted, 
are much more certain of good luck than the trembling and 
creeping wretch who sells imitation Worcestershire sauce for 
the genuine or Herkimer county cheese for Stilton. The 
great rascal escapes; the little one is punished. 

The church of which the above mentioned writer speaks 
may take heart. There is no special intention to deceive in 
this case that is not found elsewhere. Even the very man 
who wrote this letter has probably been cheated Ly his trades- 
men grievously. How many times the second best cut of 
steak has been palmed oft on his servant for the first; how 
often the milk is watered, and what proportion of sloe leaves 
are put in his tea he cannot tell, any more then he can who 
put the worn-out pence and half-pence of the Georges into 
the box. His church must labor harder; the school con- 
nected with it must give more prominence to the command- 
ments and the moral law, and the correspondent, the pastor, 
and all other church dignitaries must inculcate the claims of 
truth and demonstrate the sinfulness of deceit. When this 
is accomplished, and all the coins of smaller value than silver 
which were circulating before the reign of her present Majes- 
ty are disposed of, he may be able to witness an entire reform 
in his parish, but we fear not till then. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


The obtaining of subjects for dissection has always occa- 
sioned much trouble to students and to professors of ana- 
tomy. The summer supply is wasted, because the bodies 
cannot be kept until they can be used, and surgeons have 
long needed some substance which would save the tissues 
from; change. Guy's Hospital has tried the experiment of 
injecting a strong solution of arsenic in glycerine, afterwards 
wrapping them up in cloths saturated with this latter fatty 
substance. The result has proved perfectly satisfactory. Out 
of ten subjects thus preserved, not one has changed or be- 
come offensive, and the only difference to be noted is a some- 
what dark color to the skin. The cost of the glycerine is 
considerable, but this drawback is more than counterbalanced 
in the good opportunities afforded to the demonstrator by 
subjects in perfect preservation. St. Bartholomew's has tried 
a diflerent plan, consisting of an injection composed of gly- 
cerine, carbolic acid, and chloride of zinc, and in this case 
also good results have been attained. When we recollect 
the difficulty there has been in times past of obtaining the 
proper material, and how, medically speaking, all the deaths 
in summer are useless, we cannot but rejoice with the faculty 
of these hospitals. Health depends upon the physician’s art, 
and he can have no thorough knowledge of ailments unless 
he first understands the structure of the human frame. 

The Italian Government is making great preparations for 
the opening of the session of Parliament in Rome on the 27th 
of this month. It has hitherto been quite doubtful whether 
this session would be regarded as a continuation of that lately 
held in Florence, but a recent proclamation settles the matter. 
The inauguration of Rome as the place of meeting of the 
chambers will be entirely new ; it will not be the beggarly 
remains of an incompleted Parliament. Architects, masons, 
painters, and carpenters are exerting themselves to their 
greatest ability to make the hall of meeting ready on the date 
named. The Senate has its room about finished, but to the 
Hall of Deputies much still needs to be done. The King 
will open the Houses in person, although it is said he is 
afraid of the malaria, and will not sleep at the Quirinal. 
The Pope remains obstinately shut up in his palace. He is 
afraid of assassination, and has, it is said, declared that he 
will never leave the Vatican unless the course of events shall 
give back to the church the patrimony of St. Peter. This he 
does not expect in his lifetime, and consequently he immures 
himself within his residence. The interior of the Vatican is 
but little changed. The guards, with their red and yellow 
costumes, and the crimson-colored ushers, are just as numer- 
ous as before. The Holy Father himself looks well, and the 
strong faith he possesses, with his simple majesty of bearing, 
impresses itself upon all visitors, very few of whom depart 
without kneeling and kissing hands. 

The recent copyright discussion in London has its comical, 
as well as its serious sides. The Hon. Caroline Norton, in a 
letter sent to the 7imes, accuses Mrs. Henry Wood of pla- 
giarism. Mrs. Norton declared that years ago she had written 
a tale for an annual, which she intended afterwards to ex- 
pand to the size of a three-volume novel; but that, for one 
reason or another, her execution of this design was post- 
poned until after the publication of “East Lynne.” This 
novel {has the same plot,and was undoubtedly plagiarized 
from the annual mentioned before. She consequently asks 
redress from the British public, which they can do, we pre- 
sume, by enaeting a law that plots can be copyrighted. Mrs. 


Wood makes a very convincing rejoinder. She inquires what | feet long, was found beneath the peat moss to be formed by 
the name of the annual is, when it was published, and what |a careful adjustment of stones, the formation of which pro- 


was the name of the story; casts a delicate slur upon Mrs, 
Norton’s age, by assuming that the story must have been 
written before Mrs. Wood’s time; says that she has never 
read the tale, and for many years was unfamiliar with all 
English annuals, as she lived abroad; and remarks that her 
story was taken partly from real life,and partly from imagi- 
nation. Persons now living can vouch for this. A portion of 
Mrs. Norton’s letter is taken up with a tirade against Galig- 
nani and Baron Tauchnitz. Mr. Sidney Williams addresses 


ja letter to the Zimes,in which he says that Mrs. Norton's 


stories have been paid for by the Baron; that the latter even 
holds agreements in the lady’s own handwriting authorizing 
him to publish her books, for which she was duly paid. 
Others also write disproving her assertions concerning the 
German publisher, and ‘altogether place Mrs. Norton in a 
very unfavorable light. 


Later reports from T'ersia show that the occasion of the 
recent famine has been the excessive drought which has been 
felt in that country for the last three years. There is no 
river of any importance in a country far larger than Great 
Britain and France together, and the amount of rain that 
falis is quite inconsiderable. Irrigation is much resorted to 
for fertilizing the crops, the supply of water being obtained 
from the melting of the snow on the mountain ranges. Little 
canals and ditches spread this elemept over the fields, and 
slight labor insures a bountiful harvest. Unfortunately, for 








the last two or three years the snowfall has been lacking ; 
that which fell on the peaks was not melted, and lower down 
there was so little that it has been of very little use. The 
corn of the country has been planted season after season, but 
a succession of failures in the harvest has deprived the hus- 
bandmen even of that portion necessary for another seed- 
time, and the miseries of famine are felt in its worst form. 
The population of Persia has recently been estimated at 
four millions, many of whom are migratory in their habits 
and have no wealth except flocks and herds. They live in 
the same patriarchal simplicity that Abraham and Isaac did 
threc thousand years ago, and change from one district to 
another as subsistence becomes scarce. These flocks have 
now nearly perished, owing to the lack of food. Grass does 
not come up, and when it does it withers, owing to the defi- 
ciency of moisture. Everywhere throughout the whole 
country the most appalling destitution is felt. Thousands 
are dying from lack of nutriment. In the city of Ispahan it 
is reported that twelve thousand have thus perished. 


The recent war has not damped the ardor of Germans 
for scientific research. During the past summer, a German 
vessel has been employed in taking careful series of sound- 
ings in the Baltic, cruising in different directions, with a view 
to ascertain the depth, the currents, and other phenomena of 
that peculiar sea. The greatest depth, seven hundred and 
twenty feet, is between Gothland and Windau; from which 
it appears that the sea is not so deep, by three hundred and 
eighty feet, as was believed from former soundings. Between 
six hundred feet and the bottom, the water was exceedingly 
cold, even in July; no vegetation was brought up by the 
dredge, and no living thing, except a few worms. Plants are 
most abundant in the first sixty feet below the surface, and 
animals are numerous down to three hundred feet. Below 
that depth, the cold probably checks the existence of fresh- 
water spec es, while the small quantity of salt in the water is 
fatal to the life of marine animals. Generally speaking, it 
may be said that the western half of the Baltic contains 
abundant life and vegetation, while the eastern half is bar- 
ren. We understand that a full account of this exploration, 
with the scientific results, the force, extent, and direction of 
currents, the proportion of fresh, salt, and brackish water 
and lists of animals and plants, is to be published. Salt 
water is poured in an under-current from the North Sea, 
while the brackish water flows out as asurface-current. 


Mr. John 8. Phené has lately been investigating a curious 
mound in Glenfeechan, Argyieshire, which has the shape of 
aserpent. The mound, says the Scotsman, is a most perfect 
one. The head is a large cairn, and the body of the earthen 
reptile 300 feet long; and in the centre of the head there 
were evidences when Mr. Phené first visited it of an altar 
having been placed there. The position with regard to Ben 
Cruachan is most remarkable. The three peaks are seen over 
the length of the reptile when a person is standing on the 
head or cairn. The shape can only be seen so as to be un- 
derstood when looked down upon from an elevation, as the 
outline cannot be understood unless the whole of it can be 
seen. This is most perfect when the spectator is on the head 
of the animal form, or on the lofty rock to the west of it. 
This mound corresponds almost entirely with one 700 long 
in America, an account of which was lately published, after 
careful survey, by Mr. Squier. The altar towards the head in 
each case agrees. In the American mound three rivers (also 
objects of worship with the ancients) were evidently iden. 
tified. The number three was a sacred number in all ancient 
mythologies. The sinuous windings and articulations of 
the vertebral spinal arrangement are anatomically perfect in 
the Argyleshire mound. The gentlemen present with Mr, 
Phené during his investigation state that beneath the cairn 
forming the head of the animal was found a megalithic 
chamber, in which was a quantity of charcoal, and burned 
earth and charred nutshells, a flint instrument beautifully 
and minutely serrated at the edge, and burned bones. The 





back or spine of the serpent, which, as already stated, is 300 


bably prevented the structure from being obliterated by time 
and weather. Such marvels exist in great numbers over the 
valley of the Mississippi, and in some cases further east, and 
the Indians give the same explanation that the peasantry of 
England and France does—that these monuments were 
erected by giants who inhabited the country in previous 
times. 

It will be recollected that the publication of “ Ginx’s 
Baby” a few months ago excited much comment. Learned 
philanthropists said that no child could have such ill luck, 
and eminent sociologists denied that the opposition of the 
elder Ginx to an increase of family could in any way be re- 








garded as objectionable. A German woman living at Bliss- 
ville, Long Island, has practically solved the question. She 
entertained a repugnance to being compelled to take care of 
more children than she had been previously blessed with, 
her family already amounting® to feight. When, therefore, 
the last pledge of affection appeared, she hardened her heart 
against it, refused it sustenance, and the infant died. Her 
name is Bertha Hoinwig, and her husband is a poor German 
who has considerable trouble in keeping the wolf from the 
door. The child survived three days, and the coroner is now 
holding an inquest. Some truths are stranger than fiction. 
Some recently published information concerning American 
libraries is quite interesting. The colleges began these collec- 











tions long before others, and consequently the greater portion 
of the larger libraries are connected with them. Of these 
Harvard has the largest. Its books have been gathering for 
more than two centuries, and in some departments it is quite 
rich, but as a systematic collection it is very poor. Professors 
still have largely to buy their own books, or else resort to the 
other libraries in Boston, an expedient not at all times con- 
venient. The next largest is that of Yale, but it also is ill 
selected. In fact, buying has not been done very largely for 
these institutions. They have been made by gifts from 
friends, and consequently are very unequal. The govern- 
ment libraries increase the fastest. The Congressional 
Library is one of the large collections of the world, and is 
especially rich in American history, owing to the addition of 
the unequalled collection of Mr. Peter Force. The State 
Library at Albany has about eighty thousand volumes, fuller 
in Americana and Dutch literature than in other departments, 
but still lacking much to make them what they should be. 
The Astor Library has had its importance diminished by the 
small funds at its disposal. Restricted by the will of its 
founder to literature of intrinsic value, which is always more 
costly than others, its funds have been so taken up by the 
cost of warming, cleaning, and the salary of librarians, that 
it has nothing to spend for buying books. It needs ten dollars 
for this purpose where it now has one. The Mercantile 
Library of this city is a magnificent instance of what can be 
done by a society towards providing itself with current 





literature. It is here, rather than to the Astor, that we must 
apply when we wish to know what has been done in science 
or art during the last ten years; The two great libraries of 
Boston, however, surpass ours here, and are better chosen. 
Whoever desires to study any subject, not American, can 
find it better treated in the collections of Boston and Cam- 
bridge than elsewhere in the United States. 


NEW 
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Morton House. 


By the author of “ Valerie Aylmer,” with 
illustrations. 


New York: D. Appleton and Co. The art of 
novel writing is to-day practised by so many that the reader 
is lost in the abundance of really good stories issued from 
the press. The present is one that in a former age would 
have made a decided mark for the guthor, and may be taken 
as a type of a fairly good tale. The plot is interesting, the 
characters good, the dialogue amusing, and the whole book 
is well done. It is an addition to the well-known set of paper 
covered reprints got out by Appleton. 

Mountain Adventures. By J. 'T. Headley. New York: 
Charles Scribner and Co. Another addition to the well-known 
“ Library of Wonders” of which so many good volumes are 
apart. As its title indicates, it is devoted to mountains, and 
there are in its pages many wonderful descriptions of peaks 
ascended and hairbreadth escapes made from dangers while 
on them. Some of these accounts are from recent publica- 
tions of members of the Alpine Club, and the illustrations in 
many cases give a life-like impression of these perils. It is 
handsomely printed on tinted paper. 

Rip-Raps ; or, Drift-Thoughts Wide Apart. By Will C. 
Kerr. New York: De Witt C. Lent and Co. We have 
always a certain distrust of a man with a name too fine, or of 
a book with a fanciful title, anda glance through this volume 
will show our general impressions not incorrect in this par- 
ticular instance. There is enough merit in this production to 
have justified the author in retaining his impressions in a 
diary, but no more. We are not interested in knowing what 
the ordinary observer thinks about Frankfort, Kentucky, nor 
do we care whether a cireus arrived there one particular day 
or not. Such may be agreeable items of gossip for a letter, 
but certainly have no value in a book. ; 
Richard Vandermarck. By Mrs. Sidney 8. Harris. New 
York: Charles Scribner and Co. A pleasant and readable 
novel, destined to have great popularity. In tone it reminds 
us of such books as ‘‘ Queechy and the Lamplighter,” but it 





has merits of its own. 
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: Saige 5 } , 
Zeniia. A Tale of the Yo-Semite. By Therése Yelverton, | and callings must be employed during at least part of Sun- | but many, in the natural order of things, will be sorely 
Viscountess Avonmore. New York: Turd and Houghton. | day and Sunday night. Conscientious Hebrews who close} tempted to keep on in concubinage without resort to the 
The incidents of California life are worked up into a rather | their shops on Saturday, often keep them open on Sunday,| mockery of “scaling” or any of the sham sanctions of the 


improbable story, with hairbreadth escapes and some startling 
incidents. The name of the writer will undoubtedly give a 
much wider sale to the book than it would otherwise com- 
mand. It is neatly printed. 

The literary event this season, for young people, is the 
publication of Miss Alcott’s: holiday book, entitled Morning 
Glories, by the author of “ Little Women,” ete, 

“Widow Goldsmith's Daughter,”,’of Hartford, will issue 
next week, through Carleton and Co., a curious new juvenile 
book called Brazen Gutes. 

Robert Dale Owen’s last and crowning work on spiritual- 
ism, entitled The Debutable Land between this World and the 
Nert, is rapidly passing through the press, and will soon be 
published by G. W. Carleton and Co. 

The Catholie Annual for 1872 is at hand. It is neatly 
printed, carefully edited, and contains much valuable infor- 
mation about the Church in the United States, as well as some 
fine portraits of Pius the Ninth, Adelaide Proctor, and 
others. 
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THE TIDE OF EMPIRE. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


A steady stream of immigration pours in upon our shores, 
and the tide of Empire sets resistlessly this way. In fifty 
years past‘nearly 7,000,000 immigrants have Janded here and 
been added to our population, and the rate of arrival for the 
last few years is such that the annual movement is placed by 
Government statisticians at 250,000 per year, with the pro- 
bability of advancing to 300,000. Mr. Mvers, of the Treasury 
Department, who has been investigating this subject pete 
has recently made a report in which he favors further legis- 
lation for the comfort of immigrants at sea, and their pro- 
tection Gn land, ‘This fresh accession every year of new life, 
largely made up of adults, is slowly influencing American 
character and reforming the national life. By far the larger 
proportion of the immigrants are artisans or farm laborers, 
and, given as many of them are to cluster in cities and towns, 
the most of them finally settle in the country, and become 
the pioneers of our civilisation on the prairie or in the forest. 
The record of the lost in the recent fires is thick with Ger- 
man and Scandinavian names. The immigrants bring little 
money, an average of $120, but they have clothes and house- 
hold goods, and are peaceful, industrious, honest, and study. 
Mr. Myers believes that only about four per cent. of the im- 
migrants belong to the dangerous classes, and that one per 
cent. are actual criminals. Even this last proportion, making 
2,500 in all, must be overstated. If we receive 2,500 crimi- 
nals a year, and make as many more, our dangerous popula- 
tion grows to undue dimensions. The report recommends 
the modification of the present steerage system, and that, 
upon the arrival of every vessel, a Government inspector be 
detailed to inquire into and record the complaints of passen- 
gers; to examine rooms occupied by steerage passengers, take 
their dimensions, ascertain the number of occupants, and in- 
vestivate the quality of food given them, It is believed that 
subordinates are often responsible for abuses of which owners 
or directors of the line know nothing. Mr. Myers further 
recommends that inasmuch as foreign shipowners have raised 
the question whether a captain of a foreign ship can be fined 
and imprisoned by our Government for acts done at sea, and 
lawful under his own Government, the question of jurisdic- 
tion should be referred to the Attorney General for examina- 
tion and adviee, so that, in case of an adverse decision, other 
remedies may be devised in the new legislation which is 
sought. These recommendations are sensible and humane, 
and it is to be hoped they may receive the force of law. The 
national honor and credit require that aliens seeking a home 
here be protected in the amplest manner. 














SUNDAY IN THE CITY 


From the Evening Post. 


In rural regions New York is looked upon as a very 
wicked place; but in proportion to population, no other city 
in the country is more quiet and well-behaved on Sunday. 
Except for three months in the summer, nowhere else are 
the churches more thronged. Good preaching and fine 
clothes, dress and devotion, music and millinery pull to- 
gether on Sundays; and at stated periods, religion is even 
* fashionable”—say during Lent, at Christmas time, and on 
one day in the week the whole year round. In chureh-going 
and returning hours Madison and Fifth avenues are crowded 
with old and young representatives of “ our best society,” 
and against this current movesa tide of people from side and 
back streets, well-dressed and over-dressed city clerks, and 
strangers from the hotels, who walk the avenues expressly to 
see this portion of the city at its best on the best day in the 
week. Midday dinners in thousands of families release 


particularly if they deal in clothing, new and second hand. | Mormon creed. 


| Others, not wholly without guile, keep open on both days, 
and on Sunday as on week-days stand in their doors, charita- 
| bly inviting countrymen to come in and be clothed, and not 
junfrequently the complying countryman is well warmed, 
jtoo, in the bargain. For the street cars, especially for lines 
leading to Central Park and Harlem, Sunday is the best 
business day in the week. 

It has been shown that carnivorous animals in confinement 
“know enough to know when it is Sunday ;” or, at all 
events, they know that one day in the week they sce more 
men and less meat; at Central Park, particularly ; that visitors 
are more conspicuous than victuals. But do our sparrows 
know when it is Sunday? Of course they do; in Madison 
and Union squares they miss the men who cut down trees, 
empty the fountain basins where the birds bathe, and within 
three months have turned a pleasure ground into ploughed 
ground. They miss the man who, on his way down town io 





crumbles a breakfast-roll for the birds. ; 
or two in their little lives, no doubt the sparrows thought the 
bread-man had forgotten them; and when suddenly one day 
they missed the tree and turf-destroyers, it was probably the 
general opinion in sparrowdom that these vandals, too, had 
been suddenly cut down and swept from off the face of the 
earth—in which event their “ works,” instead of following 
them, would have been followed. These up-town “ im- 
provements” have been hard on the sparrows. Think of go- 
ing home at night and finding that your house has been re- 
moved from Twenty-second Street to Fifty-ninth Street, or 
worse yet, pulled down, and the partner of your joys and 
sorrows, together with the cook and children, missing. Pre- 
cisely this has happened to the birds that had their residences 
in these squares; at least they lodged there, and procured 
their meals elsewhere. And since the disturbance of their 
homes, large numbers of the sparrows have gone to live in 
“flats’—the Jersey flats around Hoboken and beyond; 
though they come in crowds to the city daily to feed in their 
accustomed places. 





SCARCITY OF SATLORS. 
‘vom the Commercial Advertiser. 


For several years there has been much difficulty in procur- 


to lead to apprehensions of serious results to the shipping in- 
terest. The great increase of steam commerce and the reduc- 
tion in the required number of seamen, it was supposed, 
would have made the supply much greater than the demand, 
and consequent distress among unemployed seamen was an- 
ticipated in Europe ; but such has not been the case on either 
side of the Atlantic. In the palmy days of Americen com- 
merce our mercantile marine was a good nursery for seamen, 
and our ships were nearly entirely manned by Americans ; 
but now the crews of our ships in foreign trades are mostly 
foreigners, the comparatively few American seamen remain- 
ing being employed in the coasting and lake services. While 
a large percentage of British sailors is found in our service, 
the British ships are, in turn, manned in a great measure by 
sailors from the North of Europe—from Hamburg, Bremen, 
Holland, and the Baltic ports. But this source seems to be 
failing, the supply not keeping pace with the demand. 
London Shipping and Mercantile Gazette, x good authority in 
such matters, lays the evil to the abandonment of the appren- 
tice system. Before the advent of free trade 
British ships were obligated to carry a certain number of 
boys, aecording to their tonnage. This produced a good sup- 
ply of educated seamen, and the demand for foreigners was 
comparatively small, Now-a-days, what with emigration, 
quitting the service for other employments, and the require- 
ments for Australian and New Zealand, with the chief source 
of supply by forced apprenticeship cut off, the crews of Eng- 
lish ships are about as innocent of the domestic article as our 
own. 

There is also an evident non-superabundance of seamen en 
the continent, for if there were asurplus they would naturally 
go where they were in demand, and the frequent detention 
of ships for lack of sufficient hands would not have been com- 
plained of. This condition of things can be remedied by 
making a sailor's life attractive to lads, in adopting a judi- 
cious system of apprenticeship and ameliorating abuses. The 
adventurous life of a sailor possesses considerable attraction 


owners there is no reason why, in a short time, ships could 
not be as easily manned asin former years, and with as good a 
class of seamen. But no crop can be expected where no 
seedis sown. Jove only helps those who help themselves, 
and shipowners, if they desire a suflicient supply of able- 
bodied seamen, must give boys an opportunity to learn the 
duties and responsibilities of the calling by encouraging 
apprenticeship. 
THE MORMONS’ DOOM. 
From the Journal of Commerce. 

The proceedings against the Mormon chief for polygamy 
are legal, and they are having a good effect up to this time 
If the case were one where the Federal government was try- 
ing to make political capital out of persecution in Utah, un- 
der martial law enly, we should view it differently. But the 
Territorial Legislature, in which Mormons were represented, 








countless Janes and Bridgets, and “servant-galism” is fairly 
gorgeous in the streets on Sunday afternoons. It is the long- | 
observed show-day, too, of the colored population—that is, | 
they show more on Sunday than on any other day, particu- 
larly on Broadway ; and one wonders where all these colored | 
people keep themselves through the week. 
With no omnibuses, no drays, no express Wagons, and | 
none of the vsrious kinds of teams which block Broadway | 
during the week-days, that thoroughfare is a clear sweep— | 
literally so, for Broadway on Sunday always looks as if it | 
had been swept clean early in the morning—from Union 
Square to the Battery. The down-town business streets are 
silent and deserted. Wall Street might be the path to the 
cow-pasture which it was in old times. Trinity chimes ring 
out their invitation, and Wall Street as little heeds it as— 
well, for a strong comparison—as it does on week-days. 
Nearly all kinds of business and almost all sorts of labor are | 
at a standstill. Whatever Monday, Tuesday, or any other 
day may be, to the great mass of men and women in the city 
Sunday is “all the rest of the week.” 
But not rest for all. Some kinds of labor must go on con- 
tinually. The positive needs of a great city compel the 
only perpetual motion yet invented. Hotel and restaurant 
eople, editors, reporters and printers connected with morn- 


passed the law inst polygamy, or adultery (as it is now 
bluntly called), a grand jury brought in indictments, a petit 
jury convicted, and a lawfully elected judge passed the sen- 
tences. All has been done under the forms of law, and no 
one but the hurt Mormons can complain, and they only un- 
der the pretext that polygamy is an essential part of their 
religion, and that they are martyrs and not felons. As in our 
war against the New York ring, the hand of outraged Justice 





lays hold of the great offenders first, singling them out be- | 


cause their conviction will break up the whole iniquity. A 
few convictions of bishops and elders will render the prose- 
cution of hundreds of the polygamous small fry unnecessary. 
They will dispense with their surplus wives, retaining only 
spouse No.1; and so the “relic of barbarism” will go to 
pieces. What the Mormon women themselves think of it no 
one seems to care, though it is a curious fact that a large ma- 
jority of them approve of polygamy, and are not the suitering 
victims that theory represents them. But their delusions 
upon the subject are not entitled to respect. The system 1s 


business every morning, as he walks throvgh the square, | 
For the first Sunday | 


ing seamen, and of late the scarcity has become so marked as | 


The | 


in’ ships, | 


for spirited boys, and if that feeling was encouraged by ship- | 


The sequel of this war upon the Latter-Day 
/Saints will be painfully iiteresting. ‘That the Mormons 
| should feel that they are unjustly persecuted is not surprising. 
| They know that other States have laws against adultery, and 
| that the offense is not uncommon throughout the Union, and 
jalso that prosecutions for it are exceedingly rare. They 
| know \that adultery is pleaded every day in every large city 
jas a cause of divorce, and the divorce obtained, but not once 
jin a year do they hear of a man or_a woman being arrested, 
| tried and convicted of thecrime. The people of this republic 
j outside of Utah would be in a better position to stand up as 
severe moral censors of polygamy if adultery among them- 
|selves were not so very generally unpunished. It is of the 
| highest importance that the legal war on Mormon vices and 
crimes should be conducted without mistakes. To break 
down in a prosecution for want of proof, or to convict on 
, insufficient evidence, would make the Mormons really seem 
to be the objects of vengeance. 


THE VALUE OF NEWSPAPERS, 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The prompt revival of the daily newsparers of Chieago— 
albeit they are not such presentable sheets as formerly, and, in 
| point of fact, are as shabby in typographical appearance as 
they are plucky in spirit—proves the indestructibility of good 
newspaper property. Chicago and New York cannot exist 
| without their daily journals, and even an overwhelming dis- 
aster, which actually stops the press for a day or two, is 
insufficient to destroy the good-will which lies at the founda- 

| tion of all journalistic property. The Cincinnati Commereial, 
| describing a recent visit to Chicago, dwells upon the woncer- 
| ful display of newspaper vitality as one of the notable signs 
of the time. Political and personal antagonisms have been 
sunk in efforts for the common good ; rival sheets are printed 
amicably in the same office and on the same press; the old 
spitefulness and abuse have been put aside; the business men 
are pouring in their advertisements by the hundred, and the 
improvised accommodations are inadequate to supply the 
demand, In short, the Chicago dailies are revived with the 
| best promise, and their profits are so large that a great part of 
| their heavy losses will be made up in a year or two. The 
| newspaper has become a necessity in every civilized com- 
| munity, and neither fire nor tempest can repress the energy 
| Which it represents. We have not the slightest doubt that if 
one-half of the City of New York should he burned to-mor- 
|row, the newspapers would reappear on Thursday, as full of 
jnews as ever, and as quick-witted in their comments upon 
jeurrent events as though no serious blow had fallen upon 
}them. The diligent reporters would “interview” ten thou- 


}sand men and women; the printers would stand coolly at new 
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| “* cas to stick their type; the editorial rooms would buzz 
}as usual with the activities of the day—and readers would get 
| their favorite morning and evening journals only an hour or 
two beyond the regular time of service. The American 
| newspaper is one of the indestructible things that defy any 
| disaster except that which comes of bad management. 
PROPERTY FACING ON CENTRAL PARK. 
| From the Evening Post, 
| What may be called the “ fashionable real estate” of New 
{York has had many changes during the last thirty years. 
| Who would have predicted, thirty years ago, that the people 
of wealth would in the year 1871 hold princely assemblies on 
the spots then covered by wooden shanties, cabbage plats and 
hungry goats? Our rich men, with the fashionable society 
which clusters about them, will soon be obliged to make an- 
other change. Unmistakable signs indicate that Fifth avenue, 
up to the entrance of the Park, is probably destined to be- 
come the fashionable retail business street of our city. 
The dwelling houses on both sides of Fifth avenue from 
Washington square to Fifty-ninth street number a little more 
than eight hundred. The wealthy men who now inhabit 
these houses will seek that part of the Fifth avenue facing 
the Park from Fifty-ninth street to One Hundred and Tenth 
strect, and the corresponding part of Eighth avenue on the 
| opposite side. If we deduct the public plots reserved in this 
part of these two avenues, we find a litde more than seven 
{hundred lots. The present dwellers on Fifth avenue from 
Washington Place to Fifty-ninth street, accordingly, occupy 
‘a hundred more houses than they can find or build in the 
places mentioned. Our money-making city and country raise 
up scores of new rich men annually, who want elegant ime- 
tropolitan residences, and a competitive demand for these 
desirable lots from Fifty-ninth street to One Hundred and 
Tenth street, facing the Park on both sides, will soon begin. 
The fact that these lots have not thus far reached the price of 
lots on Fifth avenue below Ferty-ninth street, seems remark- 
able, considering their inevitable destiny. We are assured 
‘that $45,000 is the price of a lot on Fifth avenue above 
| Seventieth street, and a similar-sized lot below Forty-ninth 
street sells readily for $50,000 to $55,000. Still mere note- 
worthy is the fact that lots on Madison and Fourth avenues 
from Sixtieth to Ninetieth streets are sold for $15,000 or 
| $16,060. 
| ‘There is one danger which we would advise the real estate 
j owners of the city toavoid. They must not kill the goose that 
}lays the golden eggs. They must learn the rule that high 
| interest is only another name for bad security. Whenever 
| the great real estate owners will be satisfied to make five per 
}cent. on their money, they will find not only that their pro- 
| perty will rise in value, and become firm in price, but it will 
| fall into hands that can hold it, a sure guaranty that it will 


| not undergo disastrous fluctuations. 








GREAT BRITAIN. 





| The Exeter and Plymouth Gazette contains an account of 
| another interview with the ex-Emperor Napoleon, in which 
| the writer states that Napoleon referred, in a manner which 
| betokened great satisfaction, to the way in which he had been 
| treated by all classes in Great Britain, and, after alluding to 
| various occasions on which he had met with kindness, he 
| said : 

| “If ever I return to France, Iam in danger of going back 
|more English than French.” An ardent supporter of the 


bad ; it is +n ugly blot on civilization, and its toleration is | Empire shortly afterward observed: “TI hope to live to see 
impossible. A more momentous question is, What will become | Your Majesty again on the throne of France.” With a smile 
of the poor creatures thus deprived of their fifth or tenth | and a quiet shrug, the Emperor answered, “It is not an en- 
part of a man’s home and protection? A few may marry | viable position. To govern France is a great difficulty. Every 








ing papers, butchers and bakers and numerous other trades! take to hard work honestly, and lead a single, virtuous life ;| Frenchmen are so much divided.” 


again and have an entire husband to themselves ; some may | three persons you meet have three different sets of politics. 
Upon the result of the 
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elections to the Conseils Généraux he placed no reliance, con- 
sidering that, as the business of those Councils consisted of 
the supervision of roads and such matters, politics had little 
influence in swaying the choice of the electors. He con- 
cluded with an observation that it was probable the work- 
men of Paris were beginning to realize that they were better 
off under the Empire than the Republic, and claimed that 
during his reign he had striven to improve the position of the 
working classes. M. Leon Say, the Paris Prefect, enter- 
tained by the Lord Mayor of London, was a determined op- 
ponent of M. Haussman, Prefect under the Empire, but was 
now obliged to do as M. Haussman had done, and it would 
be the same with others who had attacked the Imperial ofli- 
cials and were now occupying their places. Napoleon listened 
attentively to the remark that there was an impression in 
Engtand that he entered into the late war with Prussia with 
a deeper sense of its seriousness tian his Ministers or the 
nation at large. So far from contradicting this, His Majesty 
replied to the eflect that all appeared to think they were 
going to march into Berlin ina fortnight-—except himself. 
Everything went wreng almost from the outset, and the 
cause of the calamity should be known. He was at present 
writing a history of those events, as he thought a true re- 
cital of the actual facts would be 





Algeria a bad school for the French army. ‘There they had 
to fight undisciplined troops, badly armed, and without ar- 
tillery, and in conflict with them were accustomed to acquire 
comparatively casy victories. It was very different when 
armies like those of Prussia had to be encountered—the con- 
dition of things was altogether altered. He met a statement 
to the effect that it would have been well if France and Eng- 
land could have joined in resisting the Germans at the out- 
set, when they attacked and plundered Denmark, with a sen- 
tence quietly uttered, “ France was then in a difficult position ; 
she would have had to fight both Austria and Prussia.” 
Austria he believed to be in a delicate state now, but did not 
credit the report that the Emperor Francis Joseph was about 
to abdicate. 

Mr. George Potter, on behalf of the Council of Working- 
men in Great Britain, published on the 26th ult. a statement 
from which the following are extracts: 

On the 18th of August a special meeting of the Working- 
men’s Council was held, at which Mr. Scott Russell presided, 
and made the following statement: “ My negotiations have 
been successful ; all the objects proposed have been obtained. 
The difficulties, also, that had to be overcome, have turned out 
quite as formidable as L have expected, and our enemies have 
proved quite as numerous and powerful as IT had anticipated 
when I told the Council that my negotiations would at least 
occupy three months and more—probably six months. From 
the sd of February, when I received my authority from the 
Council, to the 4th of August, when 1 received the pleas- 
ing tidings I] have now to communicate, was precisely six 
months. The first portions of these six months has been oc- 
cupied in negotiations which resulted in entire failure. The 
Peers and Legislators who were occupied during that time 
in the endeavor to form a Council of Legislators sufticiently 
united and powerful to carry through both Houses of Parlia- 
ment legislative measures to accomplish the seven objects of 
this association, were obliged to abandon the task after three 
months of hard work, and in May last I found myself obliged 
to begin my work all over again. The first attempt was to 
unite Peers and Legislators chiefly with what is called the 
Liberal party. The second attempt was, therefore, necessa- 
rily directed to what is called the Conservative party. After 
three months of negotiation, this party has been thoroughly 
and satisfactorily nnited in a representative body of Peers and 
Legislators. They thought it wise to ask the adhesion of 
some of the abler men in the first party, some of whom, I am 
glad to say, have accepted the duty; but the bulk of the 
Council is Conservative. On the 4th of August, I waited on 
the Chairman of this newly-constituted council, and received 
from him an official statement to the following eflect : The 
Council of Legislation for the well-being and well-doing of 
English skilled workmen accept the proposition made to them 
by Mr. Scott Russell, as President of the Council of Repre- 
sentative Workingmen constituted in January last. They 
accept the responsibility of advising with that council regard- 
ing the legislative measures necessary to promote their phy- 
sical, moral, and intelleciual welfare. They accept the re- 
sponsibility of prep:iring legislative measures for carrying the 
objects of the workingmen into efleet, and of bringing in and 
passing these measures through both Houses of Parliament. 
They do not conceal from themselves the great opposition 
which these iicasures will encounter in passing through Par- 
liament, but they consider it their duty to make carnest 
efforts for the better understanding and closer union of the 
separated classes of society; and, retaining to themselves per- 
fect freedom of judgment and decision on the wisdom of the 
measures proposed to them, and the expedient modes of giv- 
ing them effect, they cordially unite with the workingmen 
for the promotion of the public good. This Council of Le- 
gislation, continued the chairman, comprehends earls, lords, 
baronets, and one commoner. Its number is at present limit- 
ed to ten, but it may, if expedient, be extended to tifteen, 
which is the number comprised in the council of working- 
men. The chairman further stated that, as soon as desirable, 
with the consent of all the members of both councils, a com- 
plete list of their names would be exchanged, and it would 
be a matter for the consideration of the two councils when 
and how publicity should be given to the objects and the 
organizations now undertaken.” 

After this statement, the workingmen desired to know the 
names of “ The Council of Legislation ;” but Mr. Scott Rus- 
sell refused to give them, but promised to do so at the next 
meeting, to be specially convened. On the 28th of Septem- 
ber a special meeting was held, Mr. Scott Russell coming 
purposely from Vienna to preside. After some deliberations, 
he gave the following names of those agreeing to the seven 
propositions on the part of the Peers and Commons: The 
Earl of Lichfield, the Earl of Carnarvon, the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, the Marquis of Lorne, Lord Henry Lennox, Lord John 
Marners, Sir John Pakington, Sir 5. Northcote, and Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy...... Now, as to the statement of the Peers 
and sentlemen which appears in this morning’s papers, they 
noe Colt are best acquainted with the facts, so far as they 
shemsclves are concerued, relative to these negotiations. But 
he workingmen were distinctly given to understand that the 
cers had assented to the seven propositions as the basis for 
ature legislation, as will be seen by the above statement of 
Mr. Seott Russell. 
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The Saturday Review, in commenting about Lord Gran- 
ville’s recent speech, remarks: 

Lord Granville professed to be astonished that, after the 
comparative ease 


interesting to France and | 
Europe. In further conversation, he said that he considered | 
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of the two previous years had been accomplished, so many | the decrease in the latter inordinately great? Since 1845 the 
weeks should have been consumed in discussing the Army | whole population had been lessened by a third. ‘Those en- 
Bill and Ballot Bill. He overlooked an obvious distinction | gaged in the fisheries at that time numbered 113,000; and, at 
between the Irish questions and those of Purchase and Secret | the same rate of decrease, they should still count about 
Voting. The former had been discussed for many years, not | 70,000. But we must remember that, with the decrease of 
merely as abstract propositions, but in a practical form; and | population, the means of trade of the fisherman also declined. 
public opinion has crystallized into distinct and settled ideas | ‘There were less to purchase the product of his labors, Our 
as to what ought to be done in regard to them. ‘To a certain | Irish fishermen depended for the sale of their fish almost en- 
extent the same process had perhaps been gone through with | tirely upon home consumption. There are at this moment 
regard to Purchase; but the Ballot, although it has been the splendid fishing yrounds round our coasts which are almost 
subject of a vast amount of speaking and writing during the | wholly unproductive in consequence of the want of a mar- 
last quarter of a century, lias only lately begun to be exa-| ket. We need only refer to the shores of the west of this 
mined as a practical question. The two editions of the} county and the county Kerry. There is no use in catching 
Government Bill, and the hundred amendments of the Liberal | the fish if they cannot be disposed of; and this want of a 
party to the Bill of last Session, sufliciently demonstrate the | ready means of transit is one of the greatest sources of the 
vague, confused, and contradictory views which prevail even | failure complained of. It should not be matter for wonder 
among those who are favorable to the experiment. The | that when the home consumption declined, and thus the only 
, groundson which the House of Lords has lately been attacked | market was to a great extent closed, the fishermen should 
would equally justify a proposal for muzzling or in some way | also decline in numbers. Nor would it be advisable to en- 
suppressing the Opposition in the House of Commons. The | courage our sea-coast population to resume their fishing 
value of full and unrestrained discussion as an element in the | operations, with ouly the object in view of feeding them- 
| government of a free country is not adequately appreciated | selves and their families. It is, we repeat, perfectly natural 
;by the leaders of the Liberal party. Iv is not enough that | that our fisheries have declined; but this is not wholly, nor 
good laws should be passed ; it is essential to their beneficial | even in greater part, due to the want of Government assist- 
operation that they should command the intelligent and| ance. If there were a market, providing a lucrative return, 
sympathetic assent of the people at large, and this can only | the means of supplying boats and gear would be quickly 
be ensured by ample debate previous to the laws being | forthcoming. Would this market be supplied by Tome 
}enacted. Lord Granville was more successful in detending | Rule? Mr, Butt has not attempted to show this, and so far 
| the foreign policy of the Government, which has, on the whole, | he has not advanced his favorite doctrine. Nor will he re- 
| been reasonable and discreet. Events have fully justified our |commend his cause to Englishmen by speculating “ what 
| careful neutrality during the late war; and ibe American | the French would do for the Irish if Ireland were a pro- 
| Treaty, though a scarcely disguised surrender on our part, | vince of France.” 
will, as may be hoped, produce good results, The prompti-| Pye Kraminer punctures the claims of the spiritualists, led 
| tude with which the American Government appears to have 
dealt with the recent Fenian raid is satisfactory, but it must | bY Mr. Home : 
jnot be forgotten that the American Government was only We need hardly point out that no “ medium” has ever yet 
| discharging a very simple and obvious duty, which it could |submitted himself or herself to a really crucial test. Mr. 
| not in common decency ignore or neglect. Lora Granyille’s | Home has never yet, by himself, moved a billiard-table in the 
appeal to the various sections of the Liberal party to be | presence of sceptics. The spirits prefer a little loo-table on 
moderate and conciliatory, and to act in a united and har- | easily-running castors. He has never been “ levitated” in 
monious manner,provoked a significant and highly characteris- | broad daylight to the top of the Nelson column. — His spirits 
ticresponse. Mr. Jacob Bright immediately called for the ex- | never counselled him that he would have judgment given 
tension of the Irish land laws to England, predicted the | against him in “ Lyon versus Home.’ Let the spirits move, 
abolition of the English Church and the House of Lords, and | not a trumpery little table, but, say, the Wellington statue. 
concluded by a“ hopeful allusion” to the presence of ladies at | If they can move the one they can move the other, Let Mrs, 
the meeting as indicative of their coming rule. Mr. Lyulph | Guppy call down a shower of jonquils in Trafalgar square, 
Stanley hoped the Government, as it had not enough on its | Let Mr. Home float from the clock tower to the York column. 
bands, would “ seek out some new grievances.” Mr, Treve- | Why are none of these things even attempted ? — How is it that 
lyan demanded, in addition to the Ballot, the reopening of | the verypoorest Hindoo juggler can beat the spirits at theirown 
the question of the franchise; and Mr. E. Leatham is re-| tricks? Why are the spirits so partial to dark rooms?) Wh 
ported, we trust erroneously, to have expressed a hope that | does the presence of Professor Tyndall at a seanes “ throw all 
the House of Lords would take an early opportunity of | into confusion?” Why do so many Spiritualists live at Nor- 
“placing itself in hopeless antagonism to the dominant} wood? All these are most interesting questions, to none of 
party in the State.” which can we find an answer in this quaint report. Indeed, 
— 9 , ae we learn really nothing from this pretentious volume that 
Railway consolidation bids fair to be an exciting question. | could not easily be gathered from the evidence given in the 
great case of “ Lyon versus Home.” In civing judgment in 
Amalgamation upon a grand scale, once commenced, wil | this ease, Vice-Chancellor Gitlard observed that “ knowing 
assuredly goon. The Northern and Western Railway powers | nothing of Spiritualism, he could not—nor was it his duty to 
have set an example which rivals on both sides and at both | —eXpress his opinion on the merits ol the belief. It was not 
ends will be sure, in self-defence, sooner or later to follow, | for him to say what might, or might not, be the eflect of pe- 
A glance at the map will show that there is scarce a county culiar nervous organisation, in induc ine au belief that certain 
in England where proprietarial interests might not be sub- | phenomena were the result of spiritual agency. Nevertheless, 
served by fusions, joint purses, and similar arrangements, | he felt bound to say that the system was a most mischievous 
Each of these when carried out will pave the way for further | one, and well ealeuluted on the one hand to control the be- 
advances in the same direction, until unification will be no | lievers in it, and on the other to assist the plans of the needy 
longer a dream but a reality, and at no very distant day all the | and des‘gning.” We may add that Dr. Edimuncs bas still got 
carrying trade of the country may be united under one man- | bank note at the disposal of any “needy” medium who can 
ag inent and directed by one central authority. Economic | tell him its number ; and that, when he loses his note, he will 
considerations apart, it would be politically perilous to suffer | retract his present deliberate opinion that spiritual pheno- 
the concentration of so much power in the hands of an| mena are “contemptible.” For the honor of the craft some 
agglomeration of private proprietors with boundless resources | Medium should undertake thé task. 
and innumerable employcs. The State will have todo with 
railways what it has already done with telegraphs, and take | eyities of the coming Session if the Liberal party, at either 
upon itself the control of that vast system of intercommuni- | | sianices- SitIS Gilg Si aR eek that annie Wumeda Giant 
cation which the capital and enterprise of our population | °*!eMe, Wi! only remember that some cvegree of Concession 
have built up. Had either governors or governed possessed | is indispensable to political union : 
the gift of prescience to anticipate the course of events when As regards foreign affairs, there will probably be 2 tolerably 
railways were in their infancy, we might have saved at least | smooth way before the Ministry. As to our howe policy, we 
a hundred and fifty millions of unproductive outlay, and | cannot believe that the Government will really ever fall out 
might, by this time, have been paying the greater part of our] with its followers on a question of principle. Whither we 
taxes with our annual dividends. It is too late to realise so| are tending in national education, and in many other fields 
magnificent an ideal, but to State management of railways we | of our new policy, no one can even pretend to doubt, All 
must sooner or later come, though the precise period at which | roads lead the one way—the way to absolute liberty of con- 
the change shall be accomplished must largely depend upon | science and equality ef sects. But it is not surprising if, at 
the extent to which the railway interest itself adopts the | the present moment, all the political sections constituting the 
policy which the North. Western and Lancashire and York-| Liberal party should not be absolutely at one as to the best 
shire have so successfully inaugurated. method of accomplishing this object, and the rate ot speed at 
And the Morning Post remarks ; which we should approach it. The Government will have in 
The fact is, that the interests of the publicand of the rail- | “26 Bex! Session to carry the Ballot, to complete the work of 
ways do really go band in hand. Many of the railways, it |*Y eg — —— cg a The —— yn 
jis true, have been slow to learn the lesson, or, if they have = ig te aoe y, pre nae se : left and see nen at 
jlearnt it, toapply it. But the most prosperous railways are be eng ne yt rey eh T od cs Ba ae lin cohol ad 
those that deal liberally with the public, and that study their ve wes a — A ng nt Pov pu red ‘a He oy Ry = 
comfort, convenience, and pockets. It is now very generally ss ne oiiane Jaga —_ hi ai cs 
admitted that the traffic on railways can best be developed by —- 
{such a policy. Even, therefore, if the amalgamated lines 
|should find themselve ina position to reduce their facilities required must be sufficiently evident toall who have watched 
jfor travelling, and to increase their fares, it would be too ha Howat seein tee etiam cin isnieicniiik 
shortsighted and suicidal « course for them to adopt. The the flow of popular opinion since the commencement of the 
| amalgamated companies ought to be able to offer new facili- | TeCess : 
| ties for travelling to the public, and to do so at a less expense, 
}and, therefore, with more profit to themselves. But, to make 
}assurance doubly sure, might not the Legislature, in sanc- 
| tioning the amalgamation, stipulate that the fares on the two 
lines shall never be raised above the existing rates, and that 
no facilities for travel now available for the public shall] the agitation for strictly political reform been drowned by 
hereafter be withheld from them? With a few provisoes| the voices of those who ask for domestic legislation. Even 
and safeguards of this nature it would certainly seem that the |in Ireland the weakness of the cry which probably gained 
amalgamation of the London and North-Western and York- | some spurious strength from the attention which was paid to 
shire Railways might be carried out with immense advantage | it is apparent. And throughout the country there is a feel- 
at once to themselves and to the country at large. ing that, while there is ample scope for the industry of re- 
The Cork Constitution thus observes concerning Mr. Butt form, such industry ought to be confined to a socktl and 
and Home Rule: practical sphere. The opportunity for this is manifest. To 
P : . disturb further the organic condition of the State would be 
Granting, as we do, to the fullest extent, the claims of the] to weaken their power of doing good. Every consideration 
Irish Fisheries as stated by Mr. Butt—does this form an] points to the conclusion that, if the labors of Parliament next 
honest argument for Home Rule? : There is one statement of year are to confer those benefits upon the country which 
the Fishery Commissioners to which we are bound to take | will be most advantageous, they must be directed against do- 
exception. rhey represent truly that our fisheries have de- mestic, rather than political, obstacles. 
clined since the Famine, and the date is a significant one. 4 ms 
They also complain justly of the want of Government ail.| “ Temps of Paris comments upon the statements made by 
But when they imply that this has been the cause of the | Napoleon to the interviewer of the Zimes. Jt remarks: 
almost complete depopulation of the sea-coast villages, we Yesterday’s Times gives us a declaration of the Emperor 
must pause, We know that within the last thirty years! made in the course of conversation, and published with the 
the population of this country has decreased by over three 











The Standard says: 





The Daily News sces nothing insurmountable in the difli- 

















The Morning Post thinks that constitution changes are not 





In almost its easliest days the hearty welcome viven to the 
sfatesman who was responsible for the rejection of the Ballot 
showed that in this respect a Jarge mass of the classes for 
whom the Ballot was admittedly intended did not resent the 
action of the House of Lords. Everywhere has the voice of 





1 ors eh ; ( consent of the fallen Prince, and in the very terms which he 
millions, principally through emigration. Was no part of 





; “ P - “ie egg sie, Me employed. It is, therefore, a manifesto that we have to de 
with which the important Irish legislation | this diminution to fall upon the fishing community? And is ied : t leal 


with. The first sentiment which we experience on reading 
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this document is one of humiliation. What! So much blood- 
shed and so many calamities have not sufficed to free us 
from the disgrace of Bonapartism! But this sentiment, we 
candidly contess, is not unmixed with perplexity. How 
are we to answer this man if events have not spoken loudly 
enough? And how can arguments aflect him, if the most 
frightful responsibility ever incurred by a Sovereign still 
leaves room for discussion? France gave everything; she 
delivered up herself to the adventurer ; with closed eyes, she 
entrusted him with her destinies; and he has staked all on a 
throw of the dice; he has squandered and ruined everything. 
Never before did incapacity thus assume the proportions of 
crime. And yet people discuss his reign, and he discusses it 
himself! And how are we to reply, as we cannot accept the 
discussion without, by that very fact, giving an advantage to 

this sorry personage? The Emperor does not plot; he is 
not accustomed to such underhand means. Far from him be 
those “low intrigues which bring into disrepute those who 
engage in them.” Who is it that speaks thus? He who 
spent his life in attempts to obtain possession of the throne, 
concocting plots, corrupting our troops, Janding on our coasts, 
and, at last, obtaining his object by means of audacity in 
falsehood and patience in craftiness. The Emperor in exile 
refuses to release his subjects from their oath. He regards 
himself as the legitimate Sovereign of France. He holds of 
no account the repeated votes by which universal suffrage 
has, during the last eight months, protested against the Em- 
pire and its adherents. It matters little to him that the Bo- 
napartists are excluded bythe ballot from the Municipal 
Councils, the Councils-General, and the National Assembly. 

He appeals to the Plebiscite as if he had the right to require 

the nation to express its sentiments, ayd to prescribe the 

manner in which it should do so. No doubt the Plebiscite is 
the Napoleonic form of voting ; it was the Plebiscite that gave 
the Emperor seven millions of votes on the eve of Sedan, 
and it is for that reason that France now distrusts the Plebis- 

cite, and will no longer hear its voice. Napoleon concludes 
his manifesto by expressing his grief at “the destinies of 
France being given over to the chance of events, to the fury 

of factions, to the weakness of the men in power, and to the 

implacable exactions of the foreigner.” Here indignation 
gives place to astonishment. We will not stop to compare 
the present state of the country with what it was under the 
Empire ; but, supposing that the difficulties of the present 
time were not a hundred times counterbalanced by our de- 
liverance from the ignominy of the last twenty years, we 
would ask, Who delivered up France to the chance of events, 
and the exactions of the enemy? Napoleon III. assumed 
all the responsibility ; he betrayed all the confidence reposed 

in him; and, when he raises his voice to-day, it is to accuse 
the very peopte whom he has ruined and sacrificed. In 
truth, this is the very acme or shamelessness. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says on trade unions: 

It is clearly in the power of any trade society to lay down 
a minimum of excellence in work, and to visit by trade 
penalties any falling short of this standard. Not to mention 
the moral gain of such a practice, it would also be attended 
by very direct material gain. At present most masters pre- 
fer, when it is possible, to have their work done by non-society 
workmen. They feel that the latter are more under the con- 
trol of their employers, and the absence of this submission in 
the society men is rarely compensated by any superiority of 
skill. Now supposing that in employing members of trade 
unions a master knew that his work would always be tho- 
roughly well done, this preference would be no longer enter- 
tained. The unions might make it the interest of every mas- 
ter to employ their members, unless he were conscious of an 
intention to beat down the rate of wages, and in this way the 
reputation of habitually giving work to non-society men 
would come by degrees to mean that theemployer was in- 
different to the quality of the work supplied to his customers. 
As regards education, the pressure would have to be less di- 
rect. The unions can hardly prescribe an intellectual test to 
candidates for admission into their ranks, or make participa- 
tion in trade privileges a prize in a competitive examination. 
But they can act upon succeeding generations of workmen 
by laying down stringent rules with reference to the children 
of their members. If it were made incumbent on every man 
in a trade society to send his children to a good school, and 
to keep them there long enough to receive a thorough 
elementary education, a very few years would make a great 
difference in the average of education among working men. 































































































































Education Act will eflect within the same time. 
unions have it in their power to do more than this. They 
can promote the establishment of really effective evening 
schools for apprentices and others who are employed during 
the day. At present pe | schools are usually unsatisfac- 
tory in the highest degree. Instead of taking up boys when 
they leave school at thirteen and carrying their education 
onwards from that point, they are for the most part occupied 
with teaching lads of fifteen the rudiments which they ought 
to have mastered five or six years before. But in a district 
in which the working men are strong they will have no diffi- 
culty in inducing the school board to ee thoroughly 
efficient evening schools, and it will then be their own fault 
if they do not find means to ensure the attendance of their 
sons. No Act of Parliament can effect this object. The 
olice cannot seize a lad of fifteen and send him to an even 
ing school. But the machinery of a trade society would sup- 
ly all the necessary pressure. A rule rejecting candidates 
or admission who had not satisfied some prescribed educa- 
tional standard either in time or in attainments would send 
every apprentice to an evening school as a matter of course. 


The Times remarks on the Newcastle controversy : 


Both Mr. Brassey and Mr. Burnett, in addressing the New- 
castle workmen, overlooked the tendency of their own views 
on a critical point of the recent controversy. Mr. Burnett 
asserted in substance that the work produced ina shorter 
time by the Le ag my would be more than equivalent to 
that produced by the foreigner ina longer time,and Mr. 
Brassey observed still more distinctly that a little diligence 
“would easily enable a workman to get through as much work 
in nine hours as in ten.” Of this we have not the smallest 
doubt, but all these calculations express simply the principle 
of “ piecework”—that is, payment by the job, or according 
to the amount of work produced, instead of the time con- 
sumed. Now, if this principle be once accepted, it follows 
that the Newcastle strike was not only unnecessary under the 
actual circumstances, but would have been equally unneces- 
sary under any. Once begin to pay by measurable results, 
and the question of time, instead of beiag “ vital,” as it was 
recently considered, becomes of no consequence atall. One 
man might choose to spend nine or ten hours over what an- 
other would perform in eight, but the result to the employer 


This, however, is no more than what it may be hoped the 
The trade 


views with which they engaged in the recent contest. They 

wished to give their employers less for their wages than be- 

fore, or to give them as much as before only on condition of 

receiving higher wages. This, too, is the point at which the | 
so-called antagonism between capital and labor does really | 
exist. Those who say that the interests of capital and labor | 
are identical, and those who maintain that they are opposed 

to each other, are both right and both wrong. In so far as | 
the capitalist and laborer both draw their profits from a 

business which labor and capital must combine to support, 

their interests are the same, but when it is a question of the 
distribution of these profits their interests ditter. It is the 

interest of the employer to get the greater share for his own 

zains; of the workman to get that advantage for his wages. 

i they quarrel outright on this point, both sides lose all, as 
happened at Newcastle, and the true difliculty of the problem 
is the adjustment of a reasonable balance. 


The Birmingham Morning News says: 


Mr. Thomas Brassey strongly advises the establishment 
of Courts of Conciliation, on the plan of the Frenci: Conseils 
des Prudhommes, as recommended by Mr. Rupert Ketile and | 
Mr. Mundella. The main object is to settle trade disputes by | 
the intervention of unpaid judges belonging to the same class | 
as the disputants; the proceedings are inexpensive, and, in 
nine cases out of ten, according to French experience, the | 
efforts at reconciliation are successful. Mr. Brassey supplies | 
anew argumentin favor of co-operation. It might not be | 
generally adopted, but its influence would be widely felt; it 
would help the regulation of wages, and so tend to diminish | 
controversy, because workmen would know that they could | 
not expect a higher rate of wages than was paid in aco-opera- | 
tive establishment, where the workmen themselves sat in | 
judgment on the relative claims of capital and labor. Under | 
the co-operative principle, too, the hours of labor would cease 
to be a question of danger and dispute. 


On secular education the Standurd speaks thus : 





As a matter of fact, the great majority of us do think that 
a secular education is wrong and dangerous; that the child 
of a working man, educated at a secular school, is likely to 
hear nothing of religion; that if he does hear of it in the | 
Sunday-school, he will learn by its exclusion from the week- | 
day lessons to regard it as a thing secondary—since so little | 
time is given it, and since it is left to chance, while six days | 
of careful and compulsory teaching are given to reading and 
writing; and as a thing unconnected with real life, since it 
ean thus be excluded from education; and as a thing dubi- | 
ous if not unreal, since he hears nothing of it from his most | 


| 


respected teacher, and since the State distinctly discounte- | 
nances it. We may be wrong in this opinion, but we hold it | 
quite as firmly as Mr. Dixon holds that the Church Catechism 
is mischievous and episcopacy an abomination ; and if it be 
tyranny to make him contribute sixpence to the education 
of the Church children in a Church school, it is tenfold 
tyranny to make us pay 5s. for the education of Church chil 

ren in a secular school. For our own part, we do not 
think that any plea of conscience ought to be set up against 
any tax which the State may impose; but those who do 
think so, and yet insi t on taxing others for their own pur- 
poses, while they cry out against the iniquity of taxing them 
for the purposes of others, can only escape the suspicion of 
bad faith on the plea of dense and incurable stupidity. 


And the Newcastle Daily Chronicle says: 


Apologists of unsectarian cu ture have a tough battle to 
fight; but if they only stick to principle the victors’ aureole 
awaits them. Not for England alone is this battle waged. 
If sectarianism is finally established here, Scotland and Lre- 
land will have the same millstone hung about their necks. 
Sectarianism established in Ireland means Ultramontanism 
triumphant, and Ultramontanism triumphant involves the 
appropriation of all, yea more than all, the subsidy or endow- 
ment of the Irish Protestant Churel by the tools and crea- 
tures of the Jesuits in a crusade against modern civilization. | 
These are the considerations that justify the attitude of the | 
League; nor let it be said that they are merely alarmist | 
considerations. The ambiguous and unretracted utterances | 
of Mr. Gladstone, of Mr. Bruce, of Mr. Goschen, and Mr. 
Fortescue, upon Irish education, vindicate the utmost vigi- | 
lance in all anxious to see unsectarian national education co- | 
extensive with the three kingdoms. No stone must be left! 
unturned in the effort to deliver the Empire from the grasp | 
of sacerdotalism. 








| 
| promote espionage, and stifle all healthy and popular aspira- 
tions.” The question whether the Internationa! should in- 
terfere in politics was elso warmly discussed. ,A French dele- 
gate urged that the society would gain its end far better by a 
revolution than by political action in Parliaments; a Swiss 
observed that his opinion was the very reverse of this, as he 
thought much more eould be obtained by the action of mem- 
bers of the International in a Parliament than by a revolution, 
and a Belgian, though agreeing with the last speaker, added 
that he doubted whether a working man, even if he sueceeded 
in going into Parliament, would ever be listened to. The 
President ‘of the Conference then said that ‘ political supre- 
macy can only be obtained by political agitation ;” and that 
it was by such agitation that the English workmen got their 
Factory Acts, while France only obtained the twelve hours’ 
labor law by the sapguinary revolution of 1848. ‘That law, 
moreover, was abrogated directly the revolution was over ; 
but in England no concession once obtained by the workmen 
on the field of politics has ever been withdrawn. He there- 
fore thought it of the ntmost importance that as many work- 
men as possible should be elected for the various European 
Parliaments. To wait for a revolution would be use'ess, for 
revolutions are usually made by one section of the ruling 
class against another, and their only result 1s that the existing 
Goverument is sueceeded by a worse one. ‘* Hitherto the 
weight of all political power has been in the hands of the 
capitalists and the landowners who oppress the workmen. A 
political war must be declared agaiust this coalition. The 
forces which are led against the workman are capital and land ; 
it is against these that the people must fight, end they can 
only do so with suecess if they will conquer for themselves a 
certain amount of political power.” *This speeéh convinced 
the Conference, and a resolution was passed accordingly, after 
which it separated, having sat for nine days.— Pal! Mall 
Gazelle, 

—- 2. 


CHICAGO. 


Chicago, or a very large part of it, is a heap of ashes. 





We 


| are all deeply sorry forit, and we shall best express our sorrow 


by relieving the suffering we regret. Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans are of one blood; they speak one language, and have a 
common right to Shakspeare. It is, therefore, specially in- 
cumbent upon us to seize every opportunity of drawiug closer 
those ties of affection which at times have been in danger of a 
rude severance ; and how can we do that better than by ren- 
cering good offices to each other in time of need ? 

Tne above remarks are eminettly true; they have been ex- 
pressed in a variety of forms; they have been expanded into 


;a good many columns, and possibly they may strike some of 


our readers as common-place, Still they are true and im- 
portant, nor are we about to say anything which can detract 
in the very smallest degree from their weight. Only, as their 


| substance has been expressed so frequently and so eloquently, 
| we may be pardoned for trrning for a brief space to another 


side of the question, and, in the first place, let us ask once 
more the old question, ‘‘ What is the real amount of sorrow 
which one feels for the sufferings of people at some thousands 
of miles from ourselves?” How many people were rendered 
really uncomfortable for an hour by the strength of their sym- 
pathies ? How many lost their appetite for breakfast? How 
many felt a mere passing spasm of annoyance when the large 
letters of the telegram announcing the catastrophe first met 
their eyes? Some philosophers have maintained that all 
matter iscomposed of atoms, each surrounded by spheres of at- 
traction and repulsion. When brongitt into close contact they 


j adhere with immense tenacity, while at a slightly greater dis- 


tance the force acts in a contrary direction. Something of the 
seme kind may be observed in the moral sphere. If we are 
directly conscious of some evil inflicted upon our neighbor, if 
we seo his leg being cut off or his tooth dr. wn, we must be 
diabolical indeed not to be painfully affected. But remove 
him to a trifling distance, and, unless we are of an angelical 
disposition, we feel the truth ef the cynic’s aphorism about 
the misfortunes of our best friends. The calamity affects us 
like a fictitious tragedy; and in some cases we are szarcely 
more grieved than we should be by witnessing a murder on the 
stage. If there is anything picturesque about the misfortune, 
it is not improbable that the pleasure produced by excitement 
may overbalance the pain due to sympathy. Optimists may, 
if they please, regard this as a providential dispensation. It 
represents a sort of chemical process by which the misery en- 
dured in one quarter of the globe may be transmuted into 
positive satisfaction for the inhabitauts of another. ‘The aver- 


age happiness of mankind is increased by an arrangement in 


ee | virtuo of which pain is only suffered by those in whose power it 
= : |may be to afford some relief, whilst those whom distance 
THE INTERNATIONAL IN LONDON. | rendersincapable of giving help are also freed from participating 
Some curious information as to the recent doings of the in the anguish. Nobody can doubt, indeed, that terrible 
International in London is furnished by the London corres- murders and terrible accidents give a very lively if a not alto} 
pondent of the Cologne Gazette. A secret conference of dele- | gether wholesome amusement to that part of the population 
gates from all nations was summoned to meet in London last | which is neither murdered nor mangled. Like marmalade at 
month, with the objects of establishing a more effective or- | breakfast, they are, if not an agreeuble substitute for butter, 
ganization of the society, and of more strictly defining its | at least a pleasant stimulant to the digestion. We will not 
ow, The first sitting took place on the 17th of Septem-| just now moralize upon certain incidental evils which moralists 
er. Three delegates from Germany, two from Switzerland, | may discover in this circumstance; we simply notice a fact 
five from Belgium, one each from Spain, Ireland, Hungary, | which, after making due limitations and qualification:, may 
Italy, and Russia, four from England, and seven from France perhaps be regarded by amiable persons as consolatory. Let 
were present, making a total of twenty-six. here are 180,- | us hope that some of the unfortunate persons now burned out 
000 enrolled members of the society in England alone, each | at Chicago will be unselfish enough to reflect with some satis- 
of whom pays about twopence a year to the common fund, | faction that their sufferings will incidentally be the cause of 
which thus secures about £750 a year. Among the resolutions | making newspapers more interesting to some millions of 
passed at the conference was one forbidding the union or in- | readers in England, France, and Germany. Of course nobody 
corporation with the International of any political society, an-| would be burned out of his home to provide excitement for 
other directing the formation of *‘ sections of female workers,” | the inhabitants of a far-off land; but, having been burned 
and a third directing the conference to refute the accusation | out, he is bound as a good Christian to rejoice more or less at 
made at the great Nihilist trial in Russia, to the effect thatthe | any atom of good that may be extracted from a great mass of 
Netchayeff conspiracy was got up by the International. It | evil 
appeared from the statements of the French delegates that in| To descend, however, to a little more detail, it may be possi- 
several French towns, owing to the communalist revolution in | ble to find some special consolation in the circumstances of 
Paris, the International had been totally swept away, while in |the present case. Assuming that 70,000 people were to be 
others it flourished more than ever. It was accordingly de-| burned out of house and home, where should we have chosen 
cided that in future a special general council should be formed | the scene of the catastrophe? Obvionsly it should be insome 
in France, to which all the local councils in that country | place where the catastrophe might be-light, as temporary, and 
should send their reports, and which should be entrusted with | as easily relieved as possible. Now Chicago obviously answers 
the task of reorganizing the French sections which had been | these conditions in a high degree. Suppose the fire had burned 
scattered by the war. An appeal to the French workmen and| out the heart of Paris as completely as that of Chicago. The 
workwomen to join the International was also to be issued, loss to the whole civilized part of the human race in objects 
The Russian delegate urged that his country should be spe-| of historical and artistic interest would hove been simply in- 
cially taken into consideration by the conference, ‘‘for there |caleuluble. Destroy the Venus of Milo, and no haman skill, 
is no country which atfords so excellent a field for the spread | in all probability, could ever have produced its equal. With 
of socialist doctrines as the Russian Empire, and nowhere are |the Hotel de Ville we have actually lost a great historical 
the students so ripe for revolution. One thing only is to be | monument. The burning of the libraries would have been a 
feared: that they will allow themselves to be seduced into | calamity for all fature generations of students. But Chicago, 
secret conspiracies.” It was accordingly decided that a special |so fir as we know, contained not a single object of art that 
appeal should be addressed to the Russian students and work- | could not be amply rep'aced by the expen liture of a moderate 
men, In the debates which followed strong condemnation was | number of dollars. ‘Ihe buildings were of the kind which can 








would be precisely the same. It is no imputation on the 
Newcastle engineers to say that these were not really the 





passed upon all secret political societies, on the ground that | be run up in lots by enterprising contractors, As it is the 
“they ase fatal to the independest spirit of the workman, , special boast of Chicago that it bas no history, it is obyioug 
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that there could be no loss of historical associations; and | 
when we read lamentations over the irreparable mischief done 
by the destruction of the only complete file of the Chicago 
Tribune, we may lament the loss to literature, but we cannot 
affect to regard the loss to mankind as on a par with that which | 
might have been caused by a single shell in the great French 
library. That the loss was as temporary as it could well be 
follows from the fact that the buildings have allrisen from the | 
prairie within a generation, and can therefore rise in an incom- 
parably shorter time from the centre of a populous district ; | 
and that it will be easily relieved 1s equally evident when we | 
reflect that it has occurred among the most energetic and 
liberal people in the world. On the whole, given that such a 
bonfire was to take place, we could hardly have chosen a better 
spot for its occurrence. Perhaps we might have preferred 


New York, if we could have been sure that certain distin- | 


guished members of the Ring would have taken the oppor- 
tunity of dying for the sake of their countrymen.— Pull Mull 
Gazette. 
-_—_- > ---— 
COLLIERY EXPLOSION AT SEAHAM. 


The fearful colliery explosion which occurred in Seaham 
Colliery on Wednesday the 28th has caused the deaths of twen- 
ty-eight men and boys and a great number of horses, besides 
doing great damage to the colliery. ‘The part of the pit where 
the explosion occurred is on fire, and, according to the latest 
advices, there is no prospect of recovering the remainder of 
the bodies of the lost men for some time to come. Seaham 
Colliery is situated abont a mile from Seaham Harbor, and six 
miles from Sunderland. It is the property of Earl Vane. ‘The 
explosion occurred about 11} o'clock on Wednesday night, and 
was coincident with the firing of a shot by a stoneman named 
Hutchinson, who, with his son, was blasting a mass of stone- 
work in the drift in order to make a space for a portable stand- 
ing engine, intending to be set up and used for the purpose of 
drawing coal up the incline of the drift to the upeast shaft. 
The ettects of the explosion showed themselves at the top of 
No. 3 shaft. Dense smoke was issuing, and the machinery 


had been thrown off gear and destroyed by the force of the | 


explosion. Nos. 1 ard 2 shafts, however, were uninjured, and 
were therefore available for the escape of those whom the ex- 
plosion left alive, and also for the descent of the volunteers 
into the pit afterward. At the time of the explosion there 
were twenty-nine or thirty men and boys in the No. 3 pit, 
namely, fourteen shitters, six hewers and nine boys, and most 
of them were at a distance of about a mile from the shaft. 
The workings exiend in a northerly direction, and, so far as 
is at present known, all who were in that portion of the pit 
have been killed. AlJl at work in the other parts of the pit, 
however, rushed to the shaft, and were happily saved. ‘There 
was great fear of another explosion, but at length a noble ex- 
ample was set by some of the older men. The first men went 
down abont 12 o'clock. They found the air very bad, and it 
was with the greatest difficulty that they could proceed. In 
the first place, they found the store-man who had fired the 
shot, ‘Thomas Hutchinson, 48 years of age; he was not far 
from the shaft, and was alive. He was severely burnt about 
the head, and the whole of bis hair was off; but although he 
was alive at a lJate hour last evening, no hopes are entertained 
of his recovery. ‘lhe explorers next found the dead body of 
‘Thomas Hutchinson, twenty-two years of age, son of the 
above, and who leaves a wife and two children. About the 
same time, Robinson Hunter was found, alive, a few yards 
beyond Hutchinson, Jr., but he only lived for a short time 
after he reached the bauk. He leaves a wife and two children. 
The body of Charles Lawson, the furnaceman, was next found 
near the furnace, ‘These were soon found, they all being near 
the shaft; but it was not unti! 11 o'clock next morning that 
much further progress had been made, ‘The next body found 
was that of Thomas Spence, aged forty, who leaves a wife and 
three children. ‘hese are the whole of the bodies found up 
to the 28th, and it is probable that weeks will elapse before 
the remainder can be recovered. 

On reaching the stables they found that the ponies were 
dead, which at once destroyed all hopes of the safety of the 
twenty-four men who were not accounted for. They were 
working three-quarters of a mile beyond that point, and it 
was then discovered that the seam of coal was on fire, and 
that the poor creatures must have been suffocated bours be- 
fore. When this intelligence was brought to bank and con- 
veyed to the crowd of people assembled round the pit mouth, 
a very sorrowful scene occurred, such as can only be witnessed 
in a colliery district on an occasion like this, as all hope was 
then dissipated, and it was certain that the wives of those left 
below were widows and their children orphans. When the 
engineers found that the seam of coal was on fire, it was con- 
cluded that the only course open fto them was to build such a 
wall as would hermetically seal that portion of the seam and 
prevent a supply of oxygen reaching it to feed the flames. A 
body of masous from various collieries were set to work to ac- 
complish this, and the seat of the fire once sealed up, it may 
be many weeks before it will be deemed safe to repeople it for 
the purpose of exploring the three-quarters of a mile of work- 
ings beyoud that point. 





MODIFICATION OF THE PRESENT POST-OFFICE 
‘ REGULATIONS. 





Notice has been given that the following prepaid rates of | 


postage are in full of all charges to destination on letters for 
France and Algeria forwarded via England : 

“For letters not exceeding one-third ounce in weight, ten 
cents. 

For letters exceeding one-third ounce and not over ene- 
half ounce, sixteen cents. 

For letters exceeding one-half ounce and not over two-thirds 
ounce, twenty cents. 

For letters exceeding two-third ounce and not over one 
ounce, twenty-six cents.” 
And so on, adding four cents for each half ounce for United 
States and ocean postage and six cents per one-third ounce 
for British and French postage. This moditication of the ex- 
isting regulations does not interfere with the mailing of let- 
ters for France and Algeria, either wholly unpaid or partially 
prepaid, nor the United States inland and sea postage of four 
cents per single rate of half an ounce. The Postmaster- 
General has been notified by the postal administration of Ger- 
many that in consequence of the definite treaty of peace with 
France, the places named below, situate in Alsace and Lor- 
raine, remain in possession of France, namely: Belfort, Beau- 
recourt, Boel (Bourogue), Breum (Fontaine), Dattenried 
(Delle) Giromagny, Welschen, Rappelent, La Chappelle Sous 
Rougenen Ceregander Veyouze, Mars la Tour and Monce- 
lanier Seille. Correspondences for the several places named 
should theref r3 be despatched in the mails for France, subject 
to the same postage rates and conditions of paymint as those 
applicable to similar correspondence addressed to other parts 
ef France, 


MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


— 


“La Traviata” was performed for the second time at the 
Academy on Wednesday. The audience was immense, and 
was unusually enthusiastic. Miss Nilsson, as Violetta, was 
deserving of the highest praise. In “ Addio del Passata” the 
impersonation was more dramatic than at the former per- 
formance, but otherwise the part was very much the same. 
The audience testitied their delight by loud applause and 
calls before the curtain. M. Capoul has improved. The} 
charge of aflectation, so much brought against him, was un- 
true for this performance, and he sung his added aria with 
‘fervor and passion. There was some very good dancing by 
Mile. Billon. 

Wachtel is giving his closing nights. He has won golden 
lopinions from our people for his freshness and vigor as an 
actor, as well as an almost unequalled voice, extending from 
| the lower register to nearly unexampled heights, and withal 
{of a sweetness and penetrating force of the greatest. His 
| support has been very weak, and his successes have been won 
by his own merits alone. We hope he may be made a per- 
jmanent acquisition on this side. 


| Mr. John E. Owens has succeeded Miss Cushman at Booth's. 
| The drama has been “ Dot, or the Cricket on the Hearth.” 
|The grace and tenderness with which he plays the part of 
| Caleb Plummer is well known, and his delineation, in spite 
of aslight tlavor of Solon Shingle, met with great applause 
}from the public. The drama is most charming, and there are 
|some very good parts for several of the company. 

Mr. Charles Mathews, in the “ Critic,’ has won the town. 
| He has an easy and careless way of acting the difficult part 
}of Puff that is the perfection of eflort, and his Sir Fretful 
| Plagiary is excellent. The personation is neither new to him 
/nor to the public, asit has been frequently seen here before, 
{buthe has never done it better. The anachronism, however, 
|between the two dates jars on every hearer. Cannot it be 
| avoided ? 
| a cai 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 

| Anew comedy, by Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, is in preparation at 
| the Haymarket. 

| Mr, Albery is dramatising “Pickwick” for the Lyceum 
| Theatre. 


| Baldwin the Clothier, corner Broadway and Canal, sold over 

|Fourteen thousand three hundred dollars worth of goods 

|. O. D. on Saturday Nov, 4th. 

| Itis stated that the Bavarian Government has formally come 

|to the resolution not to permit another performance of the 

| **Ammergau Passion Play.” 

| Aman who committed suicide off the Eden Bridge, Carlisle, 

| lately, left a paper stating that as Darwin had shown we were 

| all monkeys, he did not care to live. And yet the French say 
| the English are not a logical people! 

| At one of the places where the King of Spain stopped, 

Masnou—a town of 5,000 inhabitants, all of whom live by the 

| sea, either as shipowners or their dependants—His Majesty 

{had the satisfaction of learning that there were neither crimi- 

jnele nor poor. Who would have thought of finding an Ar- 
cadia of this sort in Spain ? 

The Emperor of Brazil has been, during his recent and 
lengthy stay at Carlsbad, a regular and most attentive listener 
to the performances of the band there ; and, on his departure, 

| he presented a magnificent diamond ring to the conductor as a 

mark of his esteem. 

| Mr. Mapleson, fresh from an operatic tour in the provinces, 

| commenced a short season at the Royal Italian Opera on the 

| 30th of last month, The principal members of his company 

jat Drury Lane, in the regular summer season, will be again 

|employed, with the addition of Signor Stefano and Signor 
Tesseman—the latter a tenor. ‘* Anna Bolena” is to be re- 
peated for Mdlle, Titiens. ‘‘ Oberon,” ‘* Der Freischutz,” 
** Til Flauto Magico,” *‘ Ill Barbiere,” and Flotow’s new opera, 
‘*L’Ombre,” are promised. Mdlle. Marie Marimon returns 
to London, and the persevering Mr. Mapleson’s announce- 
ments read very promisingly. 

A correspondent of the Jewish Chronicle calls attention to 
the fact that the original of Shakespeare’s Shylock was a 
Christian and notaJew. He quotes from the 11th book of 

| Gregorio Leti’s Biography of Sixtus V., in proof of this. A 
| Roman merchant, named Sechi, heard that Admiral Francis 

| Blake had conquered St. Domingo, and communicated the 
news ton Jewish merchant named Ceneda, ‘The latter was so 
confident in the falseness of the news that, after repeated pro- 
| testations, he said, ‘*I bet a pound of my flesh that the re- 
port is untrue.” ‘And I lay a thousand scudi against it,” re- 
joined the Christian, who caused a bond to be drawn up to the 
effect that in case the report should prove untrue then the 
Christian merchant, Signor Paul M. Sechi, is bound to pay 
| the Jewish merchant the sum of 1,000 seudi; and on the other 
hand, if the truth of the news be confirmed, the Christian 
merchant, Signor Paul M. Sechi, is justified and empowered 
to cut with his own hand, with a well-sharpened knife, a pound 
of the Jew’s fair flesh, of that part of the body it might 
please him. When the news proved true, the Christian in- 
sisted on his bond; but the governor, having got wind of the 
affair, reported it to the Pope, who condemned both Jew and 
Christian to the galleys, from which they could only be 
ransoned by paying a fine of 2,000 seudi to the Hospital of 
the Sixtine Bridge. 


The new tenor, M. Duchesne, before appearing at the Opera 
Comique, had seen the Prussians at Chateaudun, where, after 
having fought bravely end seen many of his friends fall around 
him, he was made prisoner. His voice proved of great utility 
to him, for one day, in order to pass the weary time of his 
captivity, he amused himself by singing. General de Man- 
teuffel, having heard the sound, sent for him, ‘Sing some- 
thing,” said the officer. Obedience was a necessity, and the 
artist complied. ‘* Decidedly,” said the general, ‘* you are a 
real tenor; but you will only catch cold here, so be off with 
you; you are free.” ‘The singer did not wait for a repetition 
of the order, as he left at once, and, proceeding to Bordeaux, 
performed all the year. 

The Birmingham Post has before it a copy of a passport 
lately made on behalf of a lady journeying to France under 
the new regulation, which wiil serve to illustrate the kind of 
ordeal prepared for British reserve and modesty by the in’ 
| dulgence of the Thiers Governicent. The name, address, oc- 
cupation, and age of the excursionist having been received, 
there follows a ‘‘solemn and sincere” declaration of his or her 
purpose, route and destination, to which is appended an ela- 
| borate personal description, filled up in the case under notice 
jin the highly impartial aud informing manner set forth below: 
\ Persenal description,—Age: ——. Height: & fect three inches, 








without high-heeled boots. Hair: Fashionable color. Fore- 
head: Intellectually high, and symmetrically broad. Eye- 


brows: Beautifully arched. Eyes: Brilliantly black, blue, or 
grey. Nose: Exquisite; sense of smell wonderful. Mouth: 
Pretty, piquant, and enticing. Hair on face: Only eyebrows, 
and astray curl or lock. Complexion: Beautifully soft, yet 
full of life color, 

It is said £1 notes are the latest fancy of Mr. Lowe; he will 
propose their adoption next session as an act of economy in 
the working of the Mint for he thinks the present gold cur- 
rency a great deal too costly and cumbrous for the ordinary 
work of the day. Part of this cost at present falls on the 
public; and the Bank of England annually levies a tax of 
£1,200 or £1,500 upon ‘ts customers by breaking up all the 
light sovereigns that are presented at its counters, aud apart 
from this, the cost of keeping up the gold currency amounts 
to a heavy tax upon the State. Mr. Lowe's idea is that gold 
should be kept principally as a standard in the cellars of the 
Bank of England to regulate the issue of bank notes, and that 
by using £1 bank notes where they now use sovereigns, they 
may withdraw £4,000,000 or 5,000,000 of gold from circu- 
lation at once. i“ 


MARRIAGE.—Among the weddings that have taken place 
this week was that of Mr. Arthur Livingston Sewell to Miss 
Florence, daughter of Lester Wallack. The ceremony was 
performed at the “ Litthe Church Around the Corner,” in 
a The event created a great excitement 





['wenty-ninth street. 
in fashionable circles, and the church was crowded to its ut- 
most. The toilettes were ravishing. 


a 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


The official announcement in the Court Circular respect- 
ing the Queen’s health is that it has greatly improved, but 
that her Majesty is still unable to join the family circle at 
meals, or to take walking exercise. 

The Emperor Napoleon left Torquay on Wednesday the 
18th for Chiselhurst. On his way thither he stayed one night 
at Bath, where he is said to have been “ enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the populace.” It is considered probable, how- 
ever, that his Majesty will return in the course of a few 
weeks. A short time ago many of the influential inhabitants 
of Torquay presented the Emperor with a requisition, pray- 
ing him to sit for his portrait, which he has consented to do. 
It is to be hung in the town-hall as a memento of the Im- 
perial visit. 

Two prominent members of the Corporation of the City of 
London have died during the last few days. On Friday, the 
13th ult., Alderman Sir Francis Graham Moon, Bart., died in 
his 75th year. Sir Francis was Lord Mayor of London in 
1855, when the Emperor and Empress of the French visited 
the City, and his baronetcy was conferred upon him in honor 
of that event. On Sunday the 15th, Mr. Richard Young, who 
was only re-elected Sheriff of London on the previous Friday, 
died, the exertion of going to Guildhall having, it is feared, 
accelerated his death by causing a fresh attack of illness. Mr. 
Young was an alderman of the borough of Wisbech, where 
he five times filled the office of mayor. He was a deputy- 
lieutenant of Cambridgeshire, and a justice of the peace for 
Norfolk, the Isle of Ely, and the borough of Wisbech. He 
represented Cambridgeshire in Parliament, in the Liberal in- 
terest, from 1865 until the last general election. On Tuesday 
the .Court of Aldermen unanimously passed resclutions of 
condolence with the families of Mr. Young and Sir Francis 
Moon. Several members of the court testified to the public 
services rendered by both the deceased gentlemen. 

The deaths are announced of Sir William Scott, Bart., of 
Ancrum, formerly M.P. for Roxburghshire, and of Sir Hugh 
Hill, who was a puisne judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
from 1858 to 1861, when he resigned. 

The United Kingdom Alliance held its annual meeting 
on Tuesday the 17th at Manchester. At the meeting of the 
council, the treasurer’s balance-sheet showed that the receipts 
for the year amounted to £17,142, and the expenditure to 
£13,948. It was resolved that in order to carry on the agita- 
tion for the Permissive Bill with greater vigor a guarantee 
fund of £100,000, to be subscribed in equal instalments during 
the next five years, should beraised. Before the end of the 
meeting it was announced that £39,000 had been raised in the 
room, three of the subscribers giving £5,000 each, one £2,000, 
and seven £1,000 each. ' 

Earl Granville presided on the 19th at a banquet given in 
the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, to celebrate the opening of 
the Manchester Reform Club. About 1,000 sat down to din- 
ner, and 10,000 spectators are said to have been seated in the 
gallery. 

Lord Derby lately distributed the prizes won by the 1st 
Lancashire Rifle Corps, of which regiment his lordship is 
honorary colonel. He said that the needless panic of last 
winter had now gone by, and perhaps the danger now was 
on the side of indifference and neglect. His lordship ex- 
pressed his belief that Great Britain was never before so free 
from foreign complications. “ Still,” he said, “ we are not to 
suppose that it is absolutely impossible—though, for my own 
part, I do believe it to be in the highest degree improbable— 
that we should be forced into a quarrel of self-defence. I 
think it improbable, because it is not the interest, and, so far 
as one can see, the wish, of any nation to quarrel with us. I 
don’t think it impossible, because, unhappily, a fresh Con- 
tinental war, when the late combatants have recovered a 
little from the effects of the Mst, seems to be rather expected 
than otherwise. If it does comes off, it will be on a gigantic 
scale, and when once a life-and-death struggle begins the par- 
ties engaged in it are not apt to trouble themselves about the 
interests or right of others. If any such calamity as a war 
came upon us, I believe we should tind that by sea we were 
prepared, for whatever may be the shortcomings of our navy, 
whether or no, we have in all cases got money’s worth for 
our money ; and I doubt if there is any navy now afloat that 
is at all equal to it. So far as our land forces are concerned, 
I suspect it will be found that we have excellent material to 
dispose of, but in rather a raw state. I believe the autumn 
campaign of this year was a wise step, and [ hope it will be 
continued yearly on a larger or smaller scale as circumstan- 
ces may require.” With respect to the volunteers, Lord 
Derby said it was easy for those who prefer fault-finding to 
action to pick holes in the volunteer organization, but he be- 
lieved that the movement was destined to take rank among 
the permanent institutions of England. 


The remains of the fireman Ford, who lost his life recently, 
were interred in Abney Park Cemetery on Saturday the 14th, 
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The funeral procession started from the Holborn fires 
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brigade station, and the shops were partially closed steve: | onatenst. In reply to a letter from Meynadier, Malle. 
the route of the procession, and crowds of people lined| Clary wrote that she suftered so much from sea-sickness 
the roads. The body was borne on a fire-engine, and de-| when she crossed from Calais to Dover, and since has been 
tachments of police ‘headed and brought up the procession. | so ill in consequence, as to make it dangerous if not im- 
Several members of the Metropolitan Board of Works fol-| possible for her to undertake another voyage. She was 
lowed in carriages, and the London Fire Brigade, as well) even ill on the Thames. Meynadier, however, insisted upon 
as several voluntecr fire-brigades, were represented. The| Mdlle. Clary fulfilling her engagement, or at all events taking 
funeral was what might be fairly called public, and excited| the place of premiere chanteuse at his theatre in Italy, 
an unusual amount of interest. The Metropolitan Board of} and the defendant having entered into a fresh engage- 
Works have resolved to allow the widow £1 a week for six| ment at the Gaiety, and begun to play in “Cinderella the 
months, when the case will be considered with a view to| Younger,” Meynadier filed his bill in Chancery, and his 
making a permanent arrangement. The case will also be| counsel applied for an interlocutory injunction, relying upon 
taken into consideration by the Royal Society for the Protec-| the well-known case of “Lumley +. Wagner.” The Vice 
tion of Life from Fire. About £500 has been voluntarily | Chancellor said he was bound by the authority of “ Lumley | 
subscribed by the public in small amounts for the benefit of| 7. Wagner,” and must grant the injunction, though un- 
Mrs. Ford and her children. 


willingly, and expressed a wish that the defendant might | 
The Very Rev. Richard William Church, M.A., of Oriel 


have an opportunity of taking the opinion of the Court of 
College, Oxford, late rector of Whatley, near Frome, was on| Appeal. Ultimately an arrangement to enable the appeal to | 
the 17th formally installed into the deanery of St. Paul's 


be made was agreed to. | 
* vacant by the death of Dr. Mans:1. 





| The South Eastern Counties Railway has been formaiiy 


opened. Its charter, obtained in 1866, empowered the pro- 
prietors to construct a read from West Farnham, or other 
convenient point on the line of the Stanstead, Shefford and 
Chambly Railroad, to such point on the Province line, in 
the township of Potton, as might best suit for junction 
with the Connecticut and Passumpsic Rivers Railroad, in 
the United States. The Hon. Mr. Dunkin was elected 
President anc Mr. O'Halloran Vice-President. In July, 
1870, the work was commenced, and it is completed from 
West Farnham to Richmond, in Vermont, three miles from 
the boundary, a total distance of 34 miles. It is graded 
half way up to Newport, to which it is hoped to com- 
plete the construction by next year. There it connects 
with the Passumpsic River road, thence leading to Boston, 
reducing the journey thither, from Montreal, 30 miles below 
any other route. Col. Foster has been a principal pro- 
moter of the road, which is pronounced well built, and is 
furnished with good brick stations. 


Messrs. Pierce, of Richmond,and Whitwell, of St. Albans, 


Mr. John Collinson, publisher of the Liverpoot Leader, was 

The deprivation of Mr. Voysey has been accomplished summoned to the Liverpool | Police-court on Saturday for | Civil Engineers, have just completed the profile, plots and 
according to the decision of the Judicial Committee of the publishing an article on the “ Colonna Ballet Troupe,” now | estimates of the Nissisquoi and Black River Valley rail- 
Privy Council, and his vicarage of Healaugh has been con- performing at the Theatre Royal. The article contained an | road. This proposed road is fifty miles in length, extending 
ferred upon the Rev. Christopher Wyberg, M.A., vicar of | legation that the troupe, after each night's performance, | from Richmond Junction south west through Melbourne, 
Weeton, near Leeds. . remained in the green-reom, where scenes of drinking and | Brompton Gore, South Ely, Stukley, South Stukley, and Bol- 
On Monday afternoon the 16th a statue of the late Dean disorder took place. The case was compromised by the de-| ton, to a point near the boundary line in Bolton, where it 
Alford was publicly unveiled in the niche of the west front 


fendant agreeing to pay all costs, to publish an apology, and | meets the Sonth Eastern Counties road from Montreal and 
of the cathedral at Canterbury. It has been subscribed for 


to divulge the name of the writer of the article. 
and erected by the Canterbury Harmonic Union, of which| The Rev. Justin Doolittle, of Foochow, has not only com- 
the late Dean was both founder and president. Dean Payne | Pleted the MS. of his Chinese and English Vegans, bas) 
Smith and the other members of the Cathedral Chapter were | ®, Considerable portion is already in type. This work is 
present. likely to be of great value for oral Chinese as well as for the | 
' — , . , | printed language. It is in two stout volumes, the first being | 
The death is announced of Brigadier-Gencral Patrick devoted to the Chinese and English vocabulary, the Chinese | 
William MacMahon, C.B., who entered the army in 1835! being in Roman type and arranged alphabetically, and the 
served throughout the Crimean campaign of 1864-55, and) cecond volume containing, besides other matter, chronological, 
commanded the 44th Regiment in the campaign of 1860 in| peooraphical, and other tables much needed’ for reference. 
North China, including among other actions the capture of Besides his own labor, Mr. Doolittle had the help of twelve 
Tangku, and assault and capture of the Taku Forts. 4 
The Army and Navy Gazette says that the Lords of the 


or thirteen native Chinese scholars. 
oteciie ane Gall lee tm, ie we lity of The London International Exhibition of 1871 has just ter- 
Admiralty are fully alive to the pernicious quality Of! minated. There was no closing ceremonial beyond the 
“ Baxter’s mixture,” and have issued orders that an immediate 
crucial test of its various properties shall be made. Their 


singing of the National Anthem. The number of visitors 

; A - was by season tickets, 1,495; on payment of 1s., 14,605; total, | 

lordships have directed that two of her Majesty’s troopships eo eae . po edt 1 é 
shall be exchisively supplicd with the “ mixture” and two 


j 16,100. The total number of persons who visited the Exhibi- 

he | tion since the opening in May last was 1,144,154. The Daily 
with Welsh coal. The vessels are to make a run out to India| 4’ See 1 q us : ye 
and home via the Suez Canal, and special officers are to be 


News says that in a lecture delivered in the Albert Hall on 
, _— : a "| Saturday it was stated that the greatest number of visitors 
embarked in each ship, w hose Ww hole duty will be to report was on Whit-Monday, when 24,946 passed the turnstiles, and 
upon the value of the two descriptions of fuel. the smallest on the 18th of August, when there were only 
5,400. There had not been a case of wilful injury yo pictures, 
marble, or textiles, or any instance of misconduct calling for 
the intervention of the police. No theft had taken place, and 
the arrangement which is supposed to have contributed to 
this gratifying result was the employment of retired police- 
men as check-takers at all the turnstiles. Looked at from 
the commercial point of view the suecess of the Exhibition 
has been complete. Atter all expenses the receipts of the 
season would leave a balance of somewhere about £30,000, 
But one accident occurred during the season, when two la- 
dies fell on one of the large staircases ; and there was not a 
single quarrel or assault among the whole million and a 
quarter of visitors. 


A strange story comes from the Cape of Good Hope. It 
appears that Her Majesty’s steam sloop Terch has been for 
the last twelve months stationed on the West Coast of Africa, 
and was rarely in communication with any of the other 
cruisers. Her commander was Louis Geneste, an officer be- 
tween forty and fifty years of age. His conduct suddenly 
became strange; he quarrelled with his lieutenants; on one 
occasion he ordered the boatswain to be put under arrest. 
The officers met in the ward-100m, and the surgeon re- 
ported that, for the safety of the lives of all on board, it 
was necessary that the person of the captain should be 
secured, as he was laboring under insanity caused by undue 
use of stimulants. The Torch was taken to Simon’s Bay, 
where she found the Commodore, who immediately ordered a 
court-martial. Six charges were brought forward by the} 
prosecution, and the commander was found guilty and sen- | 
tenced to be dismissed the service. 

The Daily News has reason to believe that the distinction 
of the Legion of Honor has been presented to Mr. George 
Moore, Colonel Stuart Wortley, and Mr. Alfred de Roths- 
child by the French Government for the services rendered 
by them in connection with the Mansion House Committee 
in revictualling Paris after the siege had been raised. 


IRELAND. 


Summonses were granted by the Dublin magistrates on 
Tuesday, the 17th, against several policemen for their “ at- 
tack” on the people at the Wellington Monument on the 
eve of the Prince of Wales's departure from Dablin. The 
Fenian Amnesty Society is collecting money to prosecute 
these cases. 

A farmer named Conway has been murdered in New 
Pallas, co. Limerick, having been attacked on Thursday, the 
12th, and so severely beaten that he died on Saturday. The 
motive of the crime is not known, and no arrests have been 
made. A determined attempt was made on Saturday to 
murder a gardener in the employment of Miss Chaigucan 
within a few miles of Athlone. The man was set upon by 
three assailants, one of whom felled him to the ground with 
the limb of a tree wielded in his two hands. The injured 
man now lies in a precarious condition, his skull having been 
smashed in several places. 

Sir Patrick O'Brien has denied a rumor which has been 
current of his having accepted a Government appointment. 
It is reported that Colonel Hickie will be a candidate for 
Kerry at the next general election, on Home Rule princi- 
ples. 

At Enniskillen, where the Earl of Belmore has estates, it is 
reported that his lordship has resigned the governship of 
Sydney. 





A fatal colliery accident took place on Saturday morning, 
the 14th, at the Baptist-end colliery, near Dudley, owned by 
Messrs. Howell and Mason. Three men were workiug in a 
skip about half-way down the shaft when they were suddenly 
overcome by an accumulation of choke-damp and noxious 
gas. ‘Two men were precipitated out of the skip to the bot- 
tom of the shaft, and were killed; the third escaped with a 
severe shock and a few slight iujuries. 
Mr. W. E. Whittingham, who was associated with Mr. 
Cobden, Mr. Joseph Hume, Mr. Samuel Morley, and others in 
a scheme for extending the county franchise by creating a 
number of small frecholds, and has for upwards of twenty 
years filled the post of secretary to the National Freehold 
and Socicty, was speaking at a Sunday School meeting at 
Walthamstow on the 18th, when he was seized with a fit 
of apoplexy and died in a few minutes in the arms of his 
friends, On the previous day, Mr. Livesey, Secretary to the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company for nearly thirty years, 
went to see his physician and fell dead while in the surgery. 
Rolieston Hall, the seat of Sir Tonman Mosley, Bart., near 
Burton-on-Trent, was destroyed by fire on Thursday morn- | 
ing, the 19th. Some of the most valuable furniture, books, 
works of art, and curiosities collected by the late Sir Oswald bs . ~ 
Mosley were saved, but it is feared that a large part of Sir| "2m from the track on the Grand Trunk Railway, near 
Oswaid’s valuable library is destroyed. An extensive fire} New Baltimore, Monday evening the 6th. The locomotive 
took place on the same day in rhea at the factory of | ¥#S slightly damaged. 
Messrs. John Houston and Co., manufacturers and cotton, A meeting was held in Ottawa on Wednesday afternoon 
spinners, Garngad-road. A building of five flats was totally the Ist, for the purpose, of organizing a society for the 
destroyed, and the damage estimated at £15,000. encouragement of immigration to that part of Canada. Mr. 
The Leeds Town Council have sanctioned the purchase of Currier, M.P., occupied the chair. A committee was appointed 
loundelay Park for the public use. The estate is nearly 800 to draft a constitution, and a number of parties undertook to 
acres in extent, and wi.l cost £139,000. | bring out so many emigrants each, amouuting in all to over 
M. Julius Reuter has received from the Duke of Saxe-Co- “= , 
Iv r» Gotha the tide of Baron for himself and his descendants|_, Messrs. Small and Hathaway have purchased a new 
a= a mark of bis approbation for the services which M. Reu-| Steamer in England for the route between St. Jolin and 
ter Las rendered to the public in furnishing “the press with | APPapelis. She was built by the Napiers on the Clyde, is 
televraphic intelligence. : of iron, steel plated, one thousand tons, and very fast. She 
An application was made lately to Sir John Wickens will accommodate five hundred ae page A good steamer 
the vacation judge in Chancery, for an injunction to a for the winter service is much needed on this route. 
strain an actress named Poirel-Tardieu, who performs under 
the name ef Mdlle. Clary, from acting at the Gaiety Theatre. 
It appeared that in May last Malle. Clary, being then at 
Brussels, entered into an engagement with Eugene Meyna- 
dier, the director of the Royal French Theatres of Italy ‘and 








BRITISH AMERICA. 





A dastardly attempt was made to throw the express 


A fire broke out about 3:30 on Wednesday morning the 
ist, in the lumber mills of the Hon. James Skead, at the 
littae Chaudiere, about four miles from Ottawa. The mill 
with about a million feet of lumber was entirely con- 
sumed, with the exception of the engine and boiler houses, 
Egypt, to play comedy, vaudeville, drama, and principally in| Which with the contents were saved. The loss is some- 
the port of premiere chanteuse in operettas of all kinds at| thing like $40,000, on which there was $20,000 insurance, 
the plaintiff's theate at Cairo during the season, beginning? divided as follows: Aitna $4,000, Hartford $4,000, Provin- 
in the present month of October, and ending April, 1872.| cial $4,000, Royal $8,000. Its origin has not been ascer- 
Amony other stipulations, the contract contained a clause | tained. 








the Nissisquoi River road via Richford from St. Albans; and 
from whence also it is reported that a road will soon be built 
to Newport to connect with the Passumpic. This new narrow 
gauge iron road will open up a fine section of the township, 
will be another feeder, like the Massawippi, to the Grand 
Trunk, and will give a very desirable outlet to the States. 
The different municipalities along the route are, one after 
another, granting what aid they can fairly afford, and some 
Joint Stock Companies on or near the line are proposing to 
do the same. By extending the Megantic and Sherbrooke 
railroad, via Magog, and connecting with the above and the 
Sheflord and Chambly road at South Stukley, it would form 
a continuous narrow gauge road from the Maritime Provin- 
ces to Montreal; and the Nissisquoi and Black River road, 
via Richmond and St. Albans, would be the shortest route 
from Quebec to New York. 


Special despatches state that the British flag was to be 
lowered from the citadel of Quebee on the 8th of Novem- 
ber, and the “ Gibraltar of America” was then to be handed 
over to the care of the Dominion of Canada. There have 
been periods in the history of Canada when such an an- 
nouncement would have excited alarm. At present it does 
not do so, for several reasons. The relations between 
Canada and the Mother Country never were more cordial 
than they now are, the relations between England and the 
United States are good, and the national spirit of Canada, 
the best guarantee for the freedom of the people, is rising 
higher every day. The mention of the Old Flag will ever 
evoke thrilling ‘historic traditions. England inherits such 
traditions; Canada must create them for herself under the 
riendly eye of the Mother Land. 


———@————— 
THE CONTINENT. 
FRANCE. 


The two subjects which appear to be engaging most atten- 
tion in France just now are the monetary crisis and alleged 
Bonapartists plots. The scarcity of small change has been 
producing so much inconvenience that the Bank of France has 
commenced issuing 35,000,000f. in small money. With 
respect to the Bonapartists, the Jowrnal Officiel of Monday 
published a paragraph contradicting the “ calumnies” of the 
Bonaparte journals to the eflect that M. Thiers had caused 
his salary to be paid in gold coin in order to profit by the 
premium. The Journal Officiel declares that the President's 
salary of 600,000 francs is always paid in notes, and adds that 
the Bonapartists “ should not forget that it is to the Empire 
that France owes her sad situation, but that the Government 
will know how to repress their manceuvres.” Their men- 
dacity, it is added, “ will not succeed in confounding those 
men whoare engaged in repairing the misfortunes of France 
with those wlio caused them.” It is rumored that the objects 
for which the Bonapartist party will agitate are the impeach- 
ment of the members of the Government of the 4th of Sep- 
tember, dissolution of the Assembly, and a plebiscite. Some 
of the Liberal journals write very bitterly concerning the 
statements published the other day in the Times, said to have 
been made by the Emperor Napoleon at Chiselhurst. The 
Debats points out that in declaring that his rights remain in- 
tact the Emperor takes no account of the almost unanimous 
vote of the Bordeaux Assembly deposing him, nor of the fact 
that the Assembly was elected by universal suffrage. 


The ratifications of the convention recently concluded by 
M. Pouyer-Quertier at Berlin were exchanged on the 20th 
inst. at Paris, and the evacuation of the six departments is, it 
is stated, “ proceeding satisfactorily.” M. Thiers is sail to be 
meditating a grand system of fortifications which is to render 
the heart of France invulnerable to the attacks of a foreign 
foe. It isstated that an entrenched camp is to be formed near 
Rouen, and that it will be “ connected with a general system 
of what may be styled ‘concentric defence, and which con- 
sists in increasing the power of resistance in proportion as the 
attack approaches the centre. With this view a complete 
series of entrenched camps will be formed at Rouen, Havre, 
Chalons, Bourges, Tours, Langres, and Dijon, and in other 
places where the formation of these camps may be necessary 
to carry out the system.” The formation of these entrenched 
camps, we are told, is conceived in a “purely defensive 
spirit.” 

At a recent meeting of the Suez Canal Company it was 
suggested that English capitalists might probably be found 
to take over the Canal and all its liabilities. According to 
the Italie Financiere, M. Lesseps declared emphatically that 
it should never falt into the hands of the English. 


SWITZERLAND. 


The Svriss Times states that the ascent of two virgin peaks 
in the wild chain of mountains which commence at the 
Deut de Nestriin the Arolla valley, has been made this sea- 
son by English tourists. On the 3ist of August, Messrs. 





binding Mdlle. Clary never to absent herself from the city, The Ottawa 

















Richmann and Hamilton, accompanied by the guides Jean 


: j tiver Navigation Company are about to| Virgner and Anzevui, made the ascent of the Dent de Peroe. 
anc not to play or sing at any theatre, in any public or) build new and more commodious docks at Grenville, to be | On the 6th of September Mr. Arthur Hamilton accompanied 
private concert, without the express and written consent of| constructed in such a way that the railway cars can be|by the same guides succeeded in ascending the Dent de 
the director, Subsequently she endeavored to annul the | brought alongside the steamers both at high and low water. | Bouquetin, 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 


KOUNTZE. BROTHERS, 
14 WALL STREET. 


VERMILYE & CO., 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 


MARX & CO., 
14 WALL ST. 


BARTON & ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 


SAY COOKE & CO., 


Watt Street, & 41 LomBarp Street, Lonpon 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
32 WALL STREET. 
WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
18 WALL STREET. 
MORTON, BLISS & CoO. 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 


JOHN BLOODGOOD & CO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 


WETHERBEE & WATSON, 


12 WALL STREET. 
WILLARD, MARTIN & 
BACH, 

11 BROAD STREET. 


DUNCAN, SITERMAN & CO.,| 


11 NASSAU STREET. 


CHICACO BANKERS. 


A. Cc. & Of. FF. BADGER. 


CHARLESTON BANKERS. 


A. C. KAUFPEMAN. 





FINANCE AND ‘TRADE, 





Watt Street, Frivay P, M., Nov. 10, 1871, 


Affairs in Wall street remain in adull un- 
settled condition, but there are signs of a 
more active state of aflairs within a short 
period of time. 
increased ease, owing to the limited specula- 
tion on the street, and call loans are generally 
quoted at 6 per cent., although the most trans- 
actions are generally above that figure, while 
in a few instances with government collateral 
but 5 per cent was obtained. Discounts are 


also a trifle easier, but 12 per cent. may be | 


quoted as the price of prime paper, while the 
bulk of the offerings are placed at 15@18 per 
cent. Gold is depressed through the appre- 
ciation in value of the American Bonds on 
the London Market, and is dull at 111.4@ 
11155. Governments have been quiet with a 
slight advance, which has since been lost 
through the decline in Gold. Foreign ex- 
change we quote at about the same as in our 
previous issue 108°,@34 for 60 days, and 
1095g@%4 for short sight. The stock market 
remains in a quiescent state, with a slight rise 
on the general list. It is rumored thata very 
powerful clique is in course of formation to 
engineer an advance, and that steps have 
already been taken to secure time loans on 
long contracts at about seven per cent. 
do not credit this rumor, as with the ap- 
proaching activity in trade it will be impos- 
sible to enlist any material outside support 
for such a movement, and in the absence of 
tuis support, the leading up with stocks would 
entail a heavy risk of failure. 


The following are the latest stock quota 
tions: 
Nov. 3 


I ‘ Nov. 10. 
1117, @111% 


11ya@ — 
107 @1074 


American Gold... ‘ 
Del. Lack. & Western. . ih, 
. WA@ 29 


ae tachsaniceasne 320% 30% 
Erie preferred ... RR Ge 669. BR)g 
Harlem. ... ; 1224@ — 1233 @123% 
Illinois Central......... — @- 130 @ — 
Lake Shore..... ....100%@ — S54@ 856 
Michigan Central....... llok@ — 118%.0 — 
N. Y. Central and H..... 9K — 14@ — 


N.Y.C. & H. Scrip... 


853g@ 854, 
Northwestern........... 


RY GD 862g 
60%, @ 61%; 


6144@ 61% 


Northwestern pref. ...... 884@ 89 8940 
Ohio and Mississippi. 384,.@ — 39K@ — 
Pacific Mail....... ‘ .. 8G V6 45346@ - 
cag oe eececee esses 19659@1263, 123 4,123 
Rock Island.............12%@ — 102 @102% 
OS 1085, 10834 109 @109% 
St. Paul....... 11. BY @ Bi BAG 56% 
St. Paul preferred TTHG TIS@ Ti% 
Union Pacific............ 24@ AW MV, WB 
Wabash and W..... OL, — Gly, 61% 
Western Union.......... 624%@ — tH1y@ — 
Adams Express.......... 8 @ — 4a — 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... 574@ — 58 @ 58% 
ie Wy IRs 0060400500 5BuG SR 5ix@® — 
Wells, Fargo........ .... 51 @ Ay 524@ 50 


|the question of tariff. 


The Money market shows , 


We) 


7 


19 





The Treasury Department is distributing while ditto for the account they have not |General Quotations of Stocks & Bonds. 


throughout the country a large number of 
blanks, in pamphlet form, with reference to 
‘ Each pamphlet con- 
tains twenty-three pages. The Customs offi 
;cers and others who receive the list, are re- 
quested to forward to the Department early 
information upon the subjects indicated by 
the headings of the blank columns. Import- 
ers, manufacturers and others whose business 
relations or other resources enable teem to 
form an accurate judgment as to-any of the 
returns, are requested to enter their estimates 
opposite such items in the proper columns. 
Under the head of remarks, information rela- 
tive to arts, manufactures, articles of mer- 
chandise, and articles of domestic consump- 
tion, is desired. Facts about such as compete 
with or aflect domestic production, and how 


and to what extent they compete or interfere, | 


will also be collated and forwarded as per re- 
| quest of the Department. 
receive these blanks have the interest of the 
jcountry at heart, they will cheerfully co- 
/operate with the Treasury Department in 
{collecting the information to which allusion 
|is made, and by these means many faults in 
| the tariff may be remedied. 


The exports of Domestic products from the 
| United States during the fiscal year ending 

| June 30, 1871, amounted in the aggregate to 

| $534,058,752. A statement of the value of 
| the leading articles comprising this aggregate 
will be of interest. 

| The exports of cotton and cotton fabrics 

amounted to $221,885,245. This item alone 
| is within twenty millions of half of the duti- 
able imports for the year. 
| Leaf and manufactured tobacco to 
}amount of $21,995,957 was exported. 

- The exports of wheat, corn, rye, oats, bar- 
ley, small grain, flour, meal, biscuit, bread, 
farina, etc., amounted to $79,681,187. 

The exports of gold and silver, in coin, 
| bullion, leaf and jewelry, amounted to $84,- 
| 452,039. 

Tar, pitch, rosin, spirits turpentine aud 
| crude turpentine were exported to the amount 
| of $2,703.943. 

| Coal oil, crude and refined petroleum, ben- 
| zine, animal oils, whale, fish, castor and lin- 
iseed oils were exported to the amount of 
$38,313,300, of which one item, refined petro- 
leum, gave more than thirty-four millions. 

The bacon, beef, butter, cheese, fish, lard, 
| preserved meats, oysters, pork, vegetables, 
;pickles and sauces which were exported 
amounted to $38,845,130. 


the 








to foreigners were, bacon ($8,126,688) 71,446,- 
854 pounds, beef ($3,825.666) 43,880,217 pds., 
cheese ($8,752,990) 63,698,867 pounds, lard 
($10,563,020) 80,037,297 pounds, pork ($4,302,- 
320) 39,250,750 pounds. 

The exports of tallow amounted to 38,859, 
317 pounds, worth $3,025,035. 

The lumber and woodenware exported was 
valued at $12,216,512. The largest item under 
this class of exports was staves, headings, 
ete., to the value of $4,822,705. The boards. 
seantling, deals, joists and planks measured 
154,630,000 feet, and were worth $2,764,329. 

The exports of oil cake amounted to $4- 
160,621. 

The entire exports of Domestic products, 
_ including the foregoing, were in value within 
eight millions of the total imports and about 
fifty millions more than all the imports which 
paid a duty. 





A convincing proof of the increased trade in 

; Dominion is the fact that at Montreal there 
are now in port eighty-two seagoing vessels 
of all sizes, of which more than one-half are 
over a thousand tons. Counting lower port 
schooners, there are 103. The insufliciency 
| of harbor room was never more felt. 
| 
| There is a report that the Montreal Ocean 
| Steamship Company has arranged the pro- 
| gramme of the sailing of their steamships 
between Baltimore and Liverpool up to the 
| middle of March. 
the Austrian, North American, Caspian, Hi- 
bernian, Peruvian, Nestorian, and Prussian. 
| They are to touch at Halifax, N.S., each way 
to take in and land the English mails, and 
stop at Norfolk, on the trip to Baltimore, to 
land freight and passengers. 


Inthe London Bullionist of Oct. 28, we 
find the following account of the London 
| market: 


The rates for money were very low in the 
early part of the week, the supply being ex- 
{tremely abundant. It was likewise thought 
| that the Bank directors, seeing that the influx 
}of bullion was so great and continuous, would 
ladopt a policy of reduction and lower the 
| official minimum at least 1 percent. On Wed- 
|nesday, the brokers worked at 316 per cent., 
andat that quotation they could not get out 
all their resources. Indeed, such was the 
plethora that the question was mooted 
whether it would not be a prudent step to 
reduce the allowance for deposits to 3 and 
31g per cent. On Thursday the directors met 
and separated without making any alteration, 
which again unsettled the market. The ten- 





the rate out of doors working again to 4 per 
cent. There is, consequently, still a disparity 
of 1 per cent. between the Lombard street 
and the Bunk price. One or two of the 
brokers have lowered their rate for mone 
on notice from 414 to 4 per cent. Geanth 
for money have advanced 1-16 to 9224, 927;, 





If the parties who | 


The chief items of 
animal food furnished by the United States | be 


| dency was, therefore, once more upwards, | 


| varied, closing 9234 to 927,. 
American Securities have generally im- 
proved; the movements, however, were lim- | 
|ited, these stocks having lately been much 
neglected United States 5-20 Bonds 1862 
| have improved 1, ditto First Series Redeemed 
Lf, ditto 1865 Issue °,, ditto 1867 1, ditto 10- 


| 40 Bonds 15, and ditto 5 per cent. Funded u. 
0 In Railways, Atlantic and Great | U- 
| Western Railway Debentures, Bischoffsheim’s | _. reg... . 


{Loan ly. 


Certificates, have advanced %{, but ditto Re- 
| organisation Stock has declined 1. Erie 
| shares exhibit an improvement of 1, and T- 
| linois Central Shares 1. Subjoined are tie 
| latest prices:—United States Six per cent. 
|5-20 Bonds, ex ds 6d., at 91 to 911g ex 
div. ; ditto ist series redeemed, 903, to 
19015; dittol1h65 issue, 91 to 91ly x. a; 
ditto 1867 issue, 925g to 93; ditto Five per 
jcent. 10-40 Bonds, ex 4s. 6d. at 89 to 8915 ; 


—_ 





| ditto Five per Cent. Funded Loan, 1871, ex 
| 4s. 6d., 175 to 15g dis.; Atlantic and Great 
| Western 8 per cent. Debentures Bischoft- 
|sheim’s Certificates, 40 to 40'5; ditto Con- 
jsolidate1 Bonds Seven per cent. for ditto, 
| 36 to 8615; ditto, Pennsylvania, &c , Seven 
per cent. Ist Mortgage 1si7 for 
| ditto, 883; to 89L;; ditto lisation 7 
per cent. Scrip, 84 to 85; Erie Shares, 
ex 4s. Gd., 2315 to 24; ditto Six per cent. 
Convertible Bonds, 66 to 68; Illinois 
Central Shares, $100 paid ex 4s. 6d., 108 
to 109; Illinois and St. Louis Bridge, Ist 
Mortgage, 89 to 91; Louisiana Six per 
Cent. Levee Bonds, 56 to 58; Massachusetts 
Five per Cent. Sterling Bonds, 1900, 96 








to 98; New Jersey United Canal and 
Railway Bonds,Q94 to 96; Panama Gen. 


Mortgage Seven per cent. Bonds, 1897, 80 
to 85; Pennsylvania Gen. Mortgage Six 
per cent. Bonds, 1910, 9545 to 9613 ; Virginia 
Six per cent. Bonds, ex 4s. 6d., 50 to 52. 


RaitnoaAp Marrers.—The land subsidy 
schemes for aiding railroad corporations, 
which seem to have received a thorough check 
in the resolutions of political parties through- 
out the States, will be revived at the next 
session of Congress in order to carry through 
some heretofore projected schemes that were 
;not matured at the last session. ‘The inten- 
tion is to put them in such form as will be 
acceptable, by providing that all future land 
grants to railroads must be disposed of 
through the regular land offices, the railroad 
receiving the proceeds as the same are paid 
to the Government as each section of the 
road shall be completed. The lands are to 
held for sale to actual settlers for five 
years after the completion of the different 
sections of the road, to be sold at asum not 
execeding two dollars and fifty cents per 
acre on an average, and only to actual set- 
Uers, payable in instalments of twenty per 
cent. each year after the settlement is made. 
No settler is to be allowed to hold more than 
three hundred and twenty acres at one time. 
The alternate sections held shall be held for 
and given to the Union soldiers of the late 
war, under the homestead law, modified so 
that one year’s settlement will give title to 
the land. 





The new project of a railway over which 
through trains to India may run continues to 
attract attention in England. Mr. R. F. 
Fairlie, the author of the three-foot gauge, 
informs the Timex that he has undertaken— 
in a letter to Sir Stafford Northcote, presi- 
dent of the select committee of the House of 
Commons investigating through routes to In- 
dia—to find men of influence and position 
already engaged in the construction of very 
important railways, who are prepared to build 
the 850 miles of railway over the Euphrates 
valley route fora sum of five millions sterl- 
ing; to guarantee a maximum speed of 
thirty-five and a mean speed of thirty miles 
| per hour for passenger trains; to work eight 

trains four merchandise and four passenger— 
| per day of twenty-four hours each way, the 
| former capable of transporting 1,000 net tons 








The ships on the line are | of merchandise and the latter 3,000 passen- 


| gers or 4,000 troops, with the proper propor- 
|tion of baggage, horses, guns, ammunition, 
| &e. 

Few people not immediately interested 
have any idea of the magnitude of the export 
trade in Florida Lumber and Timber, carried 
on principally from the ports of Pensacola, 
Jacksonville, St. Augustine and Fernandina. 
That trade cannot fall short of a million and 
a half dollars per annum, to say nothing of 
| the enormous home consumption. Pensacola 
{now holds the first place in the South as a 
jtimber and lumber market, and bids fair, in 
| the course of a few years, to rival any of the 
| British North American ports. For the year 
jending 15th ult. no less than 114 vessels, of an 
} aggregate of 95,489 tons, cleared from Pensa- 
lcola with cargoes of hewn and sawn timber 
| for ports in Great Britain, France, Spain and 

Italy. Upwards of four millions cubic feet of 
hewn timber, and one million cubit feet of 
|square sawn timber, not to speak of nearly 
|four millions superficial feet of lumber for 
| stowage, of an estimated value of $800,000 in 
jall, having .been shipped hence. The ship- 
| ping season extends over eight months, so that 
jthe average value of the exports ig about 
| $100,000 per month. This does not includg 
| the large business that is carried on all the 
} year round with Northern, Cuban, Gulf and 
South American ports in lumber, which in 
itself is quite a large item, and adds mate- 
rially to the prosperity of Pensacola —Ship- 
ping List. 





Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 
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U.S. Obligations. 


> I Serer | 
, 74 coup 
6s, "Sl coup .. 


DLE 
5 


6s, 5-208, "62 coup 

bs, 5-208, "64 coup 
, 5-208, “65 coup 
, 5-208, "67 coup 
s, 5-208, “68 coup 
s, 10-408, coup 


he 
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State Bonds, 


New York Reg'’¢ Bounty Loan... 
do coupoa do 
o 6s canal loan 1872 
Alabama 5s 
do Se SS eee 
Arkansas 7s, L. R. & F.S.Em..... 
Sk , ae ae 
Georgia 6s, “72 coupon.............. 
do Ts, new...... ; 
Illinois Canal Bonds, *70. 
Louisiana 68 ian 
do “SORE : 
Michigan 6s, "73—"83........ 
Missouri 6s, coup... . pec 
do fe, HH, & St. Jos. 
N. Carolina 6s old. 
do 6s new. 
Ohio Ga, °%5........ 
South Carolina 6s 
Tennessee 68........... 
do new Bonds 
Virginia °65............. 
do new Bonds.... 











Rallroad Bonds. 


Albany & Susquehanna Ist Bond 
Alt. & P. Haute Ist mortgage. . 
do 2d mortgage pref 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort. 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist mort....... 
Central Pacifie Gold Bonds. .... : 
Chic, Burl. & Quincy 84, Ist morts 
Chic, & Alton Sinking Fund........ 
do ist mortgage,... 
do Income........ 
Chicago & Milwaukee Ist mort 
Chicago & N. West Sinking Fund 
do ist mort... 
Chic. & Rock Island Pacitic 7 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol SF... 
do mort..... . 
Cley. & Toledo Sinking Fund 
Col. Chic, & Ind, Central Ist mort 
do 2d mort 
Del. Lack & West, Ist’ mort 
do 2d mort... 
Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort.. 
Erie Ist mort. extend 
do Ist mort, end 
Galena & Chic, ext.... 
2d mort 
Great Western Ist mort., "88 
2d mort., "98..... 
Hann, & St. Jos, Ist mort. Land Gr 
Hann, & St. Joseph convert. . o 
Harlem lat mort, 7s........ : 
do Ist mort, and Sinking Fund.. 
Hudson River 7 2d mort. °85....... 
Illinois Central Js "T..... 2 26... 
hn, ee 
Michigan Central 88, 1882. . 
Mich. 





do do 2d mort..... 
Morris & Essex Ist mort 
do 2d mort 
New Jersey Central 2d mort 
do new 
New York Central 6s, '83.... 
do ja, Sub’n.... 





do consol..... 
eee 
do do 2d mort... ... 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar 
‘ac. I, B. guar. by Missouri : 
Quincy & Tol. Ist mort. °90.......... 
| SEE 
St. Louis & tron Mountain... . . 
Toledo & Wab. cons. conv.. 

do Ist mort. ext 


Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s 
do Land Grants, 7+ 
do Income, 108..... 

Alt. & Terre Haute 

do preferred 

Boston, Hartford & Erie 

Chicago & Alton ; 

do preferred 

Chicago & N. Western 

do preferred. 

Chicago & Rock Island..... cubes 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy... 

Clevel. Col., Ind. @ Cinein.......... 

Cleveland & Pittsburg.............. 

Col, Chic. & Indiana Central. .... 

Del. Lack. & Western 

Dubuque & Sioux City 


Mrie..... bRb aah mane shes ok 
do pwreferred......... 
Hannibal & St. Joseph... 
do preferred . 


ao preferred. ... 
Joliet & Chicago. 
[linvis Central 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Marietta & Cincin. 1st preferred... ... 
do 2d preferred 
Michigan Central... = 
Milwaukee & St. Paul 
do preferred. 
Morris & Exsex > 
New Haven & Hartford 
New Jersey r ea oe 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River...... 
do 8 rip Certificate...... .. 





Coal Stocks, 


American Coal Co a : 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co...... 
Delaware & Hndson Canal. . 
Pennsylvania Coal Co ; 
Spring Mountain Coal 


Miscellaneous, 


Atlantic Mail. it dvdine Shanwon 
Boston Water Power 

Canton Co 
Adams Express........ 
vells, Fargo Express 
American Express.,., 











south. & N. L %sSink Fund... | 


Pittsb. Ft. W. & Chic. 1st mort...) | 
| 
| 

oy 


Tol., Peor. & Wars. Ist mort. E. Dis 
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720 THE ALBION [ Novemser 11, 1871. 
QUEEN FIRE INSURANCE COMP’Y,| 'MPERIAL Fire INS. Co., | ATLANTIC IFIRST MORTCACE 
U. 8, Branch, 117 Broadway, N. Y, eee Pz MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, | 
~~ Oerowen 12, 1871. ES. New Yous, | SINKING FUND 


To the Editor of the “ Albion.” 
Dear Sir: 

We desire to inform the insuring public 
that this Company, having closed its agency 
in Chicago, nearly two years ago, loses no- 
thing by the conflagration in that city. 


W. H. ROSS, 
Manager. 





————— —————— 


Fire and Life Insurance. 


Royal Insurance Comp’y 
OF LIVERPPOOL AND LONDON. 
OFFICE No. 56 WALL St, 
OPPOSITE HANOVER St. 

Paid np Capital and Surplus,...... $9,000,000 
Invested in the United States,. . $700,000 


LOSSES ADJUSTED IN NEW YORK AND 
PROMPTLY PAID. 


COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Ww. C. PickERsGILL H. peB. Reows. 





FRANCIS SKIDDY. Avam Norpr 
Henry Erre. Henry A. Sura. 
Bensamin B. SHERMAN. Roya. Pue 
Groree Moke. w. bors Seucax. 


A. B. McDONALD, Agent. 
Epmunp Hurry, Surveyor. 
—— 


HOME INSURANCE CO. 


Cash Assets, October 1, 1871,. . . $4,723,206 52 


Losses at Chicago will not 
GNOOE, 6 a cccnescncssrsevess . . 2,000,000 00 


Leaving Cash Assets Oct. 12,’71, $2,723,206 52 





(ae” AU Losses will be promptly paid, and 
Policies issued as usual. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. Wasnpury, Secretary. 
New York, October 12, 1871 








. AGENCY 
ETNA INS. CO., HARTFORD. 
CASH CAPITAL, $3,000,000.00 
ASSETS, - - 047,378.07 
A88ETS AFTER PAYMENT OF CHICAGO LOSSES 
OVER $4,000,000 
New York, October 11th, 1871. 
The losses of this Company in Chicago are 
less than Two Million Dollars, leaving an 
Entire Capital of $3,000,000, with surplus of 
over $1,000,000. The tna continues to 
offer the best security, as in all time past. 
Policies issued and losses promptly paid at 


this office. 
JAS. A. ALEXANDER, Agent, 


62 Wall Street. 





Metropolitan ins. Co., 
108 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Caee CAPITA o0n0scresvcecsvaces $300,000 


Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 
E. W. CROWELL, Restpent ManaGeERr. 
JOSEPH B. 8T. JOHN, Assistant Manager. 
LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
E. M. Arcursap, H.B.M. Consut, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 
E. 8. Jarrray, of E. 8. Jaftray & Co. 
Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 


Davip Satomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
J. Boorman Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 








Co. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 


— —— — a —$—$$____—_- 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 





Jay Cooke & Co. are now selling, and recommend 
as a profitable and safe investment for all classes, the 
First Mortgage 7-30 Gold Bonds of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, bearing Seven and Three 

Tenths per cent. gold interest (more than 8 per cent. 
currency), and secured by first and only mortgage on 
the entire Road and equipments, and on more than 
23,000 Acres of Land to every mile of track, or 500 
Acres of Land to each $1,000 Bond. The highest cur- 
rent price will be paid for U. S. Five-Twenties, and 
ail other marketable Securities received in exchange. 
Pamphiets, maps, and full information, as well as 
the bonds themselves, will be furnished on applica- 
tion by Jay Cooke & Co., Philadelphia, New York, 
and Washington, and by most Banks and Bankers, 
throughout the country. 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 
Charleston, S. C. 


Southern Securities of | description, viz.: Un- 
current Bank Notes, State, City and Railroad Stocks, 
Bonds and See me ught and sold on commission. 
Orders solicited and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 
current issued weekly and exchanged regularly with 
Banking Houses. 
(ee Collections receive especial care. 

New York CornresPoNDENTS: 
Howes & Macy, Henry Clews & Co. 
Luther Kowtze, J. M. Weith & Arents 











UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMP'Y 


Land Grant ey pol the Government 
or 


12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 


Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 








3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 


a for sale, for cash or credit at low rates - inter- 
These lands are near the 4ist parallel of North 
a ng in a mild and healthy climate, and for grain 
srowing and stock raising are unequalled by any in 


This Company confines its business to the ire United States. 


Metropolitan District, and has 
Not suffered loss by the Chicago Fire. 


A share of your business is respectfully 
solicited. 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, Pres. 
8. J. YOUNG, Sec’y. 


Niagara Fire one. Co. 
Casn Caprra... .$1,000,000 


New York, October 10, 1871. 


The LOSSES of this COMPANY by the recent 
FIRES in CHICAGO cannot exceed a QUARTER of 

a MILLION of DOLLARS, which will promptly 
paid as the various claims shall be adjusted. 

This Company will have remainin ORE THAN A 
MILLION OF DOLLARS OF GOOD ASSETS, as a 
guarantee to its policy holders, and will contiuue to 
make INSURANCE on BU ILDINGS and PERSONAL 
PROPERTY as heretofore. 

H. A. HOWE, President. 


P. NOTMAN, Vice-President and Secretary. 


‘The Liver ‘pool & Lon- 
don & Glohe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, 820,000,000 

“© in the 


United States, 3,000,000 
45 William St. 


Convenient to market both east and west. Prices 
range “C $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 


Creat t Ind ucements 
To Settlers with limited m 
‘ACRES 


Rich inci lands along the road between 


ha and North Platte, 
sone and — for entry under the Homestead 
and Pre-emption laws, and can be taken by 

ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 


An opportunity never before presented for securing 
homes near a great Railroad with all the conveniences 
of an old settled country. New edition of descriptive 
pamphlets with maps, now ready and sent free to all 

4 of the United States, Canada and Europe. Ad- 


ae | F. 4h Land Commissioner, 
P.R. R. Co. Omaha Neb. 


7) XCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK. 
Corner Sixth Avenue and Twenty-third street, 
ius 8 Building. 


Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P_M., and on 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evening from 6 to 
8 o'clock, 





NOTICE TO DEPOSITORS. 

The trustees have declared a semi-annual dividend 
of seven per cent. per annum on all sums remaining 
in bank July 1 that were deposited on or Lyng 
January 20 and April 20, payable on and after Jul 

Money deposited now will draw interest i 


July 1. 
v4 WILLIAM M. GILES, President, 
Tsaac S. Barrett, Secretary. 





Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 
All kinds of first-class Seon, Writing Papers 


Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, ‘Expense Books, 
Diaries, Pocket Catlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 














Oe, Se. 
We keep ev: in our line, and sell at lowest 
eep evorything 


Office, 51 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED, 1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 
“And will issue Policies making Loss payable in 
England. 


Its Assets for the Security of its Policies are 
More than 


THIRTEEN: MILLION DOLLARS. 








The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
and are divided annually, upon the Premiums ter; 
minated during the year, Certificates for which are 
ssued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J: D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE. 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
Banking House 








OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Five per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 

We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 

We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards 
oO 


i] 


The Imperial Bank, 

Messrs. ye Habitch & Co., t London. 

The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches, 
The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 

We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 

Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 

Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 
Collections made in any part of the world. 





AGENCY OF THE 


Bank of British North America, 


No. 48 Wall St. 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Maen, , payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and d at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canad a, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills calbested, | and other Banking 
business transacted 

JOHN PATON, 


ARCH. McKINLAY } Agents. 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Coumaieaten) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
No. 52 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & CO., 

No. 10 Place Vendome, Paris. 








mission. Loans negotiated. 
Money received ou deposit at interest. 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits issued. 
Exchange drawn on Paris and on the 
UNION BANK OF LONDON. 





Bonds, stocks and gold bought and sold on com- 


LAND CRANT BONDS 


‘ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 
Railroad Company, 


Ix Denominations oF $1,000, $500, aNnD 
100, 





can now be had from the undersigned or 
through the principal banks and bankers of 
the United States. The attention of invest- 
ors is invited to the merits of these Bonds, 
secured by a first and only mortgage on the 
road, equipments, franchises, and property 
of a trunk line of railroad which will shorten 
the distance between New York and San 
Francisco some 230 miles, and, in addition, 
the mortgage to secure the Bonds covers a 
land grant of 1,500,000 acres of the most 
fertile land in the West, which is prohibited 
from being sold at less than four (4) dollars 
per acre by the terms of the mortgage deed, 
and according to the present market price of 
the Illinois Central Company's lands is worth 
$18,750,000. This loan was originally for 
$5,500,000, but has been largely reduced 
by snbscriptions of actual investors, The 
remaining balance of the loan is offered at 
974 and accrued interest, but the right is re- 
served to advance the price at any time 
without notice. 


The bonds have thirty years to run; bear 8 
per cent. interest, payable in New York, Lon- 
don, or Frankfort-on-the-Main, at the ortion 
of the holder, without notice, free of taxes. 
BOTH PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST ARE 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. They are Coupon 
Bonds, but can be registered with the coupons 
on, or can be registered with the coupons orr, 
and interest paid to registered owner. Inter- 
est payable August 15 and February 15. 
A liberal sinking fund, formed from the entire 
land sales, in payment for which the bonds 
will be received at par and accrued interest, 
provides for the early extinguishment of this 
loan, 


Trustees—Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany. 


These bonds offer favorable inducements to 
parties desiring to fund their Five-twenties, 
or other high-priced securities. 


In converting Five-twenties the investors 
realize 17 percent profit on the principal - 2 
per cent. per annum excess of Interest; and 
at the same time get a perfect security. 


Maps, circulars, documents, and full infor 
mation furnished on application. 


Though acting as agents for the sale of this 
loan, our firm buy and sell in their regular 
business the bonds of the St. Joseph and Den 
ver City Railroad Company, those of the 
Eastern Division being now quoted at 192 
and accrued interest. 
placed by us at 974. 


These were origina'ly 


TANNER & CO., 
Bankers, 


No. 11 WALL STREET. 














